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of feeder cattle will be in the country the next few months trying 
to secure these cattle for less money than they will be forced to 
pay for them on the open market. There is no other reason for 
their going to the country. 


Se ee LL! 


Indications are that the Denver Market will have an unusual de- 
mand for feeders the coming season, and it is expected that prices 
will be materially higher than last year. During the latter part 
of August a load of fleshy grass steers from Saratoga, Wyo., sold 
at Denver to a Nebraska feeder for $11.40. They would have 
brought around $8.40 at this time last year. September 1 a load 
of fed yearlings, averaging 917 pounds, sold for $13.75. 


Indicative of the demand to be expected, under light receipts, 
there were purchased at Denver during the last two weeks of 
August the following carloads of feeder cattle: 


Colorado 
Nebraska 
Kentucky 


Illinois 
Kansas 


This Demand Will Increase 
Hold for It and Sell on the Market 


Receipts of cattle at Denver for the first eight months of 1927 in- 
creased 47,764 head, or from 244,700 in 1926 to 292,464 in 1927— 
about 20 per cent. Denver is the only market showing such an 
increase. The majority show decreases. These shippers have 
found Denver is their best market. 
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1 877 The old time ‘‘Provisioner,’’ dealing in pickled 

meats and non-perishable products was a crude 
cog in a creaking distributive system which took the 
farmer’s products to market 50 years ago. 


IFTY YEARS ago meat was not shipped 
fresh. It was packed in salt and pickled 
in barrels of brine. 


“Wholesale provisioners” received these 
pickled meats from the packers and distributed 
them to local merchants who sold them to our 
grandparents. 

Then G. F. Swift and other packers began 
to ship fresh meat in refrigerator cars. 

The provisioners were not 
equipped to handle it. So the direct 
operation of the refrigerated branch 
house became a natural necessity. 

Today Swift & Company has 400 
branch houses which receive fresh 
meat and other perishable products 
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192 The modern, refrigerated Swift branch house 
puts the farmer’s perishable products into re- 

tailers’ hands at lowest possible expense, with minimum 

spread between the farm price and price to the retailer 


of pickled meats 


from the Swift plants and sell them direct to 
retail dealeis. 

There is no waste motion, no lost time, and 
the rigid Swift sanitaryregulations are enforced 
from start to final delivery. 

This system of direct branch house distribu- 
tion to retailers is one of the most efficient and 
economical ever devised. 

Most wholesale trades have operating costs 
ranging from 10% to 20% of sales. 
It costs less than 5% of sales to 
operate Swift branch houses. The 
National Distribution Conference in 
1925 found the wholesale expenses 
of the packers’ branch houses to be 
the lowest of 17 trades studied. 
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Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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A Simple and Inexpensive 
Means of Changing Fatal 
Disease and Costly Deaths 
into Safety and Profits for 
the Cattlemen of America 


O LONGER need the ravages of Blackleg cast a gloom over the ranches of 
N this country. 

The gamble with such losses is entirely unnecessary. 

All chances of Blackleg infection can be eliminated. 

However prevalent the germs may be, you need not suffer a single loss if you pro- 
tect your herd with the Genuine O. M. Franklin Blackleg Vaccine. 


Those who think that an ordinary cheap vaccine is good enough would be sur- 
prised at the large amount of re-vaccinating with the Franklin product that takes 
place every year among herds shipped north. 


It is a common occurrence for such exposure to result in Blackleg outbreaks. 
Prompt use of Franklin Vaccine checks the losses and eliminates the hazard. 


Herds originally vaccinated with Franklin Vaccine never need re-vaccinating, no 
matter where they come from or where they go. 


The reason for this positive lifetime immunity is found in the improved patented 
process by which Dr. Franklin gives his vaccine a powerful potency that makes it 
sure, and a double sterility that makes it safe. 

Stock-raising has enough risks that are unavoidable, without taking chances by 
omitting vaccinating or by using a product of less merit than the best on the 
market. 

If you don’t have the “Calf Book,” you’ve missed some valuable information. Send 
today for a free copy. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Co. 


General Offices, Denver, Colo. Laboratory, Amarillo, Tex. 


Charles E. Collins, Pres, John E. Painter, Vice-Pres. J. Willard Cobb, Sec. Field Bohart, Treas. 
Dr. O. M. Franklin, Laboratory Superintendent Raymond S. Husted, Field Representative 


Name being changed to 

THE 0. M. FRANKLIN 

BLACKLEG VACCINE 
COMPANY 





Fill in 
and send 
to nearest 

office 


cost or obligation. 





YOUR HERD. 


May beNext- Unless You~ 


cinate for lasting 'm 


SALES OFFICES 


Alliance, Neb. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Marfa, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Santa Maria, Cal. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Calgary, Can. 


Leading druggists 
in all cattle sections 
are becoming our 
exclusive agents and 


carry fresh stocks. 
Let us tell you 
nearest source of 
supply. 


Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 
50 and 100 dose bottles. 
Only 14 cents per dose 


The Genuine has this 
trademark on every 
bottle. 


Taking the “Black’’ Out of Blackleg 








DR. O. M. FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the “Calf Book,” without 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 


at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Origins of Slaughtering Industry 


BY RUDOLF A. CLEMEN 


Assistant Director, Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 


[From “Monthly Letter to Animal Husbandmen,” July, 1927] 


food are suggested from time to time. Since 

changes have been made in the past, improve- 
ments may be made in the future. However, the 
widely used methods in the American meat industry 
today have been the result of a slow and careful 
development, and the packing industry, in co-opera- 
tion with the federal authorities, has established a 
systematic slaughtering procedure which is the most 
practical, but sanitary and humane, yet devised. 
Recently a comprehensive survey of scientific slaugh- 
tering methods employed in Great Britain, with 
suggested possible improvements, appeared in Nature 
(April 2, 1927), an important British scientific 
journal. Limiting itself to consideration of British 
development, this discussion did not involve a survey 
of the evolution from crude and primitive methods, 
which would indicate the progress that has been 
achieved since the days of ancient Egypt and Athens. 
Such a story of evolution in slaughtering methods is 
of fundamental interest. 


N & METHODS of slaughtering live stock for 


Prehistoric Live Stock and Slaughter 


Even in prehistoric days men were flesh-eaters, 
and slaughtered certain animals for food and cloth- 
ing. In fact, it is difficult to distinguish the division- 
point between the chase and domestic slaughter. For 
example, the Neanderthals, who lived in one of the 
earlier glacial ages, were very courageous and active 
hunters, being especially keen for bisons, wild cattle, 
horses, and reindeer. Yet there is some evidence of 


their confinement of cattle in restricted valleys 
where they could slaughter them at will, and other 
evidence of storage of dried meats from animals 
already slain. 

Prehistoric men of the Old Stone Age used both 
the flesh and pelts of their game. The marrow was 
also sought by splitting all the larger bones. Fats 
for burning torches were likewise in demand. In 
preparation for future use, parts of the carcass were 
usually dried and stored in odd corners of huts and 
caves. All slaughtering and dressing were, of course, 
primitive. Yet the methods of the chase were some- 
what of a mystery. Although the dart and spear- 
heads had not been improved up to as recent a time 
as 25,000 years ago, and could not penetrate hides, 
still in the fourth glacial age, prior to the invention 
of the barbed arrow or lance-head, the chase was 
carried on successfully without the aid of bow and 
arrow. After being killed by hunters, the game was 
dismembered when it fell, and the best parts were 
removed for use. 

During the period when the Cro-Magnons flour- 
ished in Europe the climatic conditions became more 
severe, and stimulated cave-dwelling and the artistic 
development of this race. Examples are to be seen 
today in the cave paintings and drawings of bisons, 
cattle, horses, sheep, reindeer, and other animals. 
Some of these drawings unquestionably depict 
slaughter, while the remains of bones, charred and 
split, at some of their famous prehistoric camp- 
grounds, such as Solutré, France, suggest that the 
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chase alone could not have yielded such tremendous 
supplies. At Solutré it is estimated that, in addition 
to the bones of bisons, cattle, reindeer, and mam- 





FIGURE 1—MEHENKWETRE, SEATED ON PORCH, SUPER- 
INTENDS COUNTING OF HIS CATTLE 


moths, the remains of upward of 10,000 horses have 
been found. 

Toward the end of the prehistoric period, in 
what is called the New Stone Age, two new varieties 
of cattle appeared, in addition to the mammoth 
long-horned ox or urus (Bos primigenius), so ably 
described in Cesar’s “Commentaries.” These were 
the “Celtic Shorthorn” (Bos longifrons), the prob- 
able ancestor of the small breeds of British short- 
horned and hornless cattle, and the “longhorn” (Bos 
taurus), which shows some points of resemblance to 
the urus. Thus, just as the period of written his- 
tory dawns, our neolithic ancestors, or men of the 
New Stone Age, had brought with them, or domes- 
ticated from the animals which they found in the 
forests of western Europe, a great variety of the 
same types as those found today—viz., cattle, sheep, 
hogs, horses, and goats. 

The development from prehistoric into historic 
days was, of course, very gradual; for changes of 
customs in the use of animals and their slaughter 
for human food have been only slow until very recent 
times. As an example of the way in which tradition 
held back progress, there may be cited the slaughter 
of animals by the Franks and Germans of the time 
of Tacitus and later, who slaughtered live stock, not 
as a business, but only as an affair of the chase. 
These peoples preferred the gamy flavor of meat, and 
therefore did not bleed it out. Such a tradition aided 
the persistence of the feeling in Europe against the 
early refrigerator meats imported from America in 
the late nineteenth century. Europeans missed the 
gamy, or else the fresh “body-heat,” flavor, and 
therefore mistakenly felt that this meat was not fit 
for food. 

Every modern country has its meat industry. Yet 
in all of them it has sprung into existence in the 
most casual way. Through many centuries no par- 
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ticular education was considered necessary for those 
who handled meats, and only in recent times have 
nations begun to apply scientific methods in the 
preparation of meats for food. 

But, regarding the slaughtering of animals, men 
in the dawn of history enacted strict laws, not so 
much for hygienic as for religious reasons. For ex- 
ample, the Egyptians worshiped the bull and forbade 
its slaughter. When animals were killed, it was in 
the neighborhood of the court of the temple. This 
custom arose from the fact that most slaughtering 
was connected with sacrifice to the gods. 


Live Stock and Meat in Egypt 


Live stock played an important part in the 
economic life of ancient Egypt. The country was 
divided into large estates worked by slaves, and the 
nobles who owned these estates spent considerable 
time in supervising the management of their flocks 
and herds. Naturally each estate was independent 
and provided its own meat supplies. Some of the 








FIGURE 2.—GIRLS BRINGING BASKETS OF MEATS AND 
DUCKS TO TOMB 
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picturesque details of animal husbandry and slaugh- 
tering methods on such estates are described in a 
bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art devoted 
to its Egyptian expedition, 1918-20. Members of 
that expedition excavated a tomb near Thebes of a 
great nobleman and dignitary who lived about. 2000 
B. C.—a chancellor and steward of the royal palace, 
named Mehenkwetre. Fortunately it was customary 
about this time to represent many of the life- 
activities of deceased dignitaries by presenting models 
illustrative of their principal interests. Mehenkwetre, 
as a person of great wealth, had supplied himself 
with a larger series of such models than has ever 
survived to modern times. These models dealing 
with live stock and meat are summarized, with 
slight changes of expression, in the bulletin, as 
follows: 


One interesting model shows the noble at the counting of 
his cattle (Fig. 1). The scene is laid in the courtyard before 
his house, overlooked by a porch, with four brightly colored 
columns in front. Here he sits with his son and heir squatting 
on the floor on one side, and four clerks on the other, each 
busily recording the count on a papyrus roll. On the porch, 
and on the steps, stand his butlers and stewards, and in the 
courtyard facing the porch the chief herdsman bows and 
salutes his lord as he reports. In front there is a waving 
of sticks and arms as the other herdsmen lead and drive past 
the cattle—red, black, piebald, and speckled. The carving of 
little figures, averaging about eight or nine inches high, can 
scarcely be said to be on a high artistic plane, but there is 
truth and observation shown, movements are correctly caught 
and, with the brilliancy of the colors, give liveliness and a 
cheerfulness to the figures. The model of the two girls 
peddling fowl and other meats (Fig. 2) gives an idea of the 
early methods of carrying meats to the final consumer. These 
figures are more realistic than some others and represent 
motion with a marked degree of accuracy. Such methods of 





FIGURE 3.—CATTLE FATTENED IN STABLE 


transportation survive in certain primitive lands of the present 
day. 

The third model shows the stable where the ox is fattened 
(Fig. 3). In one room the stall-fed cattle are lined up at the 
manger; in the other the already fat animals are being fed 
by hand; and one has so nearly reached the limit of his 
capacity that he lies upon the floor while a cowherd stuffs 
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food into his mouth. Finally comes the last scene in the 
slaughter-house (Fig. 4). The beeves have been led into a 
columned hall, two stories high and open to the air on the 
upper half of one side. They are thrown on the ground and 





FIGURE 4.—SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. BUTCHERS AT WORK IN 
FOREGROUND; JOINTS OF MEAT HANGING ON BALCONY 


trussed up for butchering; a scribe with pen-case and papyrus 
roll is present to keep accounts; a head butcher superintends 
the killing, and two men make blood-puddings over braziers 
in the corner. On a balcony at the back the joints of beef 
hang on lines to cure. 


Animals Killed as Sacrifices 


The principal use to which animals were put in 
ancient times was that of sacrifice, or offering their 
lives as an atonement for sin. This idea was carried 
so far by Buddhists that they considered it a sinful 
thing to kill any animal simply for human food. The 
old Athenians tempered this with some sense of 
practicality by limiting their prohibitions to the 
slaughter of the plowing or the laboring ox, either 
for sacrifice or for food. 

These customs led the great religious leaders of 
antiquity, Moses, Manu, and Mahomet, to draw up 
laws forbidding the use of certain animals or speci- 
fied parts of animals, as they were unclean. Of 
these the system of the Hebrews was the most com- 
plete. According to one writer, these prohibitions 
were based mainly on the ground that the blood was 
the seat of the soul, and was therefore too sacred 
for ordinary use. This belief was undoubtedly the 
basis of the present-day practice of dissecting the 
main blood-vessels in the “koshering” of beef. How- 
ever, from the practical point of view, the prohibi- 
tion of the use of blood was a hygienic necessity, as 
the use of it indiscriminately would have spread a 
great deal of disease. The many details of the 
Mosaic Law on this matter display a keen apprecia- 
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tion of hygiene, but the thought is not expressed in 
technical language; for its primary purpose was to 
express a religious, not a hygienic, idea. 

The Jews and the Greeks made it the office of the 
priests to kill the sacrificial animals, and of the head 
of the family to kill for food. With such a situation 
existing among even the most civilized peoples in 
ancient times, we can see that the recognition of the 
meat industry had not commenced. 


Romans Put Slaughter on New Basis 


It is to the Romans that credit must be given for 
putting the slaughtering of animals on a proper 
basis. True, until about 300 A. D. they killed in the 
Forum under the eyes of the gods; for they still 
believed that their deaths were acceptable as ain 
atonement for sin. But with 300 A. D. a new era 
dawned, when they established macellae in which it 
was lawful to slaughter animals for food. These 
macellae, many of which stood in the Forum, were 
not only meat markets, but also the first organized 
abattoirs. 

The Romans carried their organization of the 
slaughtering industry so far as to have three classes 
of butchers, the first two of which were really 
dealers: the swarii, who sold hogs’ or pigs’ flesh; the 
buarii or pecuarti, who vended beef and mutton; and 
the lanii or canufices, who did the actual slaughter- 
ing. All these were slaves, and they were not allowed 
to live within the city limits. In time, however, it 
was seen to be somewhat of a skilled trade, and free- 
men began to take it up. It was then a recognized 
and distinct craft, but for long was not sufficiently 
organized to be put on a plane with other skilled 
occupations. Even this barrier to equality with 
other vocations broke down in time; for in Con- 
stantinople, toward the close of the ninth century, 
the prefect delegated to the chief merchants of pork 
products the function of supervising their trade. 


Medieval Meat Guilds Elevated Trade 


When the Roman gave way to the Middle Ages, 
it was still true in the main that the meat business 
was looked on with suspicion, and because of that 
butchers were under certain disabilities. For a long 
time they were not allowed to serve on juries when 
the life of a subject was involved. The theory was 
that they were so hardened by their daily contact 
with blood that the death penalty carried less gravity 
with them than with other classes of people. English 
law, indeed, went so far as not to accept the evidence 
of a butcher. Hence the business continued under a 
cloud until the rise of the medieval craft or trade 
guilds about the eighth century, which established 
the meat business in a definitely organized fashion 
in European countries. Whereas previously it had 
been despised, from this period dates a really ad- 
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equate recognition of the industry. In France and 
Flanders especially, the crafts of butchers were 
usually composed of wealthy men, and in many towns 
acquired a significant place in municipal politics. 

The guilds or associations of butchers developed 
trade rules, and benefit and apprenticeship systems, 
and have had an interesting and important history 
both in the British Isles and on the continent of 
Europe. For example, the flesher guilds in Scotland, 
as early as the fourteenth century, stood high in the 
government of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen, and were, in fact, the pioneers of the mod- 
ern town councils. At the time the magistrates 
appointed inspectors to examine the quality of the 
meat sold, and determined the prices and the condi- 
tions under which meat products should be offered 
for sale. In England fleshers’ guilds came into being 
in much the same manner. The earliest reference to 
them is to the effect that “The Butchers’ Company” 
was fined for setting up without royal license in 
1180 A. D. The butchers of London were incor- 
porated by James I in 1606, under the style of “The 
Master Wardens and Commonalty of the Arts and 
Mystery of Butchers of the City of London.” On the 
social side, the bull-baiting in “Merrie England” 
which we read about was closely associated with the 
butchers, but. was abolished by Parliament in 1835. 
Shortly after this, in 1846, the old guilds, with their 
exclusive trading privileges, ceased to exist even in 
law. Their places have been taken by modern butcher 
associations. There are no longer any particular laws 
governing such associations in England. 

With regard to slaughter-yards in England, the 
earliest information is a decree in 1338 to the 
butchers of Oxford forbidding them to kill in the 
town again, “because several persons of note had 
died from the effect of the foul odors.” Henry VIII 
issued the first general order prohibiting slaughter 
in unwalled towns. Although there was a movement 
looking toward exclusive use of public slaughter- 
houses, it was still left to each town council to erect 
one and conduct it, and there were less than one 
hundred in operation. London continued to have 
hundreds of private, but no public, slaughter-houses. 
And thus Britain supplied itself with meat until the 
advent of the American and Australian chilled and 
frozen meat in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


Australia Plans Meat Control Board 


Formation of an organization to control the Australian 
meat industry has been proposed. Under this plan, there is 
to be created a board in each state, elected by meat-producers’ 
organizations, to deal with matters of a local nature, and a 
central board, consisting of one member from each state, to 
be named by the state boards, for the consideration of prob- 
lems affecting the commonwealth. 
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LIVE-STOCK HOROSCOPE FAVORABLE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


IVE-STOCK PROSPECTS ARE REASSURING. Some 

concern is heard regarding the industrial situation and 

the possible influence of a badly mixed presidential election 
campaign. Both may be dismissed as inconsequential. 

There is danger of a speculative boom in commercial 
cattle values that would work prices up to prohibitive levels, 
but no sign of such a condition exists at the moment. Infla- 
tion will have its logical penalty in a subsequent headache, 
and should be avoided. As speculators operate largely on 
bank accommodation, the problem of holding them in leash 
should not be difficult. 

Responding to the rise in commercial cattle, pure-bred 
trade is acquiring momentum, especially west of the Missouri 
River, where many breeders are sold up on cattle of breeding 
age. Any attempt to kite prices by spectacular sales-ring 
methods, that have invited disaster heretofore, should be 
repressed. 

Now that commercial cattle production has gone on a 
reasonably profitable basis, operators will have incentive to 
improve herds, not only by purchasing bulls with quality, but 
by paying belated attention to the maternity side of the prop- 
osition. During the hard times the improvement campaign 
was of necessity abandoned. 

Despite a short corn crop, demand for stock cattle is 
urgent all over the country, from the Alleghanies to the Con- 
tinental Divide. In fact, it extends to the Pacific coast, 
whence feeders have been crossing two ranges of mountains 
to replenish feed-lots and pastures. 

Down in the Texas Panhandle some 50,000 yearlings and 
two-year-olds have changed hands recently, yearlings realiz- 
ing $50 to $57.50 per head, and older cattle in proportion. In 
Colorado, Wyoming, the Dakotas, and Montana a veritable 
still hunt for stockers is in progress. This will naturally 
restrict the fall movement to the central markets, as many 
of the cattle already purchased are billed direct to the feed- 
lot. Growers having failed to sense market conditions, prices 
have in many instances given speculators an opportunity to 
bag bargains. When bid around $1 per cwt. more than last 
year, breeders concluded they had a good thing, closing trades; 
to discover later that they had realized a short price. 

Demand for stock cattle at the markets is urgent and 
continuous. The crop of steers acquired by feeders last fall 
has been closely garnered already by the butcher, and re- 
placement during the first half of 1927 was limited, so that 
there is a prospect of a short supply of finished bullocks dur- 
ing the September-to-December period. 

Eastern feeders and pasturemen have been unloading 
their cattle and, realizing that they face a serious replenish- 
ment proposition, are taking time by the forelock. They were 
in the Chicago market early in August, picking up light cat- 
tle at $7 to $9, and appear to have made the market. Young 
cattle must be scarce everywhere; otherwise prices would 
attract them to market. The old-time fall run of red cattle 
out of territory tributary to Chicago failed this year, which 
is merely another indication of increasing scarcity. Commer- 
cial cattle-breeders in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota are 
either holding to finish or finding a market near home. In 
this instance Mahomet is going to the mountain. One Illinois 
feeder rode Missouri and Iowa three straight weeks in 
August, succeeding in contracting about one thousand head 
of native cattle, but, as he expressed it, “finding the hardest 
Picking since the Civil War.” The bluegrass sections of Mis- 
souri, “lousy” with commercial stockers until recently, are all 
but bare and must go to buying cows. Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota have gone into the dairy business with 
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such impetuosity that there is danger of overdoing it; and 
when the dairy cow asserts dominance, the man who grows 
stockers quits. Growing commercial beef cattle east of the 
Missouri River will probably never “come back,” except to a 
limited extent, although the cow capable of raising a calf 
that can be developed into a good yearling never had a better 
opportunity. 

When the country snuggles into winter quarters next 
November, a clean-up of all the surviving aged steers will 
have been effected, yearlings and two-year-olds wil! be scarce, 
and a goodly percentage of the 1927 calf crop wil) be in the 
beef-preparation stage. Undoubtedly a large number of 
heifer calves will be conserved to replace aged cows which 
have practically reached the limit of usefulness, and feed 
abundance west of the Missouri River will furnish incentive 
to hold short-age calves capable of paying well for the winter 
feed-bill. Such cattle, well wintered, will undoubtedly find a 
good market next spring at the yearling stage. Feeders and 
pasturemen east of the Missouri River have gone on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, and will need cattle the year around here- 
after. 

The fat-cattle situation and prospect are both excellent. 
During August the market stood up under a generous run of 
grassers, and by the end of the month it was evident that the 
tail end of the summer run of good, corn-fed steers was on 
the horizon. At that stage killers ran into a crop of merely 
warmed-up steers; and that will be their position from now 
on, the new feed-bill deterring beef-makers from running into 
long feeds. Indications are that the crop of calves that went 
into feeders’ hands last fall has been marketed early and at 
light weight, insuring a short supply of finished little cattle 
from now on. As current beef production clears readily, 
there is only a remote prospect of temporary congestion, and, 
as cattle are in strong hands, results of temporary bear raids 
will be easily repaired. Late in August killers succeeded in 
depressing values of heavy steers selling at $13 to $14, but 
the damage was repaired on a single session, showing that the 
dressed market is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


A recently discouraging hog situation has improved. There 
will probably be some liquidation of underweights this side of 
January, and, if it develops, the statistical position of the 
feeder will be correspondingly improved. Export demand for 
lard is picking up, but the European outlet for cured meats is 


narrow, in consequence of rehabilitation of the European 
swine industry. 


Winter lamb-feeding east of the Missouri River promises 
to be around 50 per cent less than last season, which should 
insure a good market during the November-to-January period. 
Nebraska and Colorado will materially increase their output. 
Logically, the course of the winter market should be the 
reverse of that of last year, when the Corn Belt was full of 
lambs that had to be dumped early, paralyzing the trade until 
well along in the season. At this writing the feeding-lamb 
market is working higher, and all prospect of cheaper lambs 
has vanished. Breeding stock will be in demand just as long 
as it is available, or until the mating season is over. Native- 
lamb production has not responded to the incentive of high 
prices to the extent threatened, and the strategic position of 
the western breeder appears to be strong for several years to 
come, as present prices, coupled with scarcity of desirable 
breeding stock, are against rapid expansion. 


“Inclosed find subscription for three years in advance. 
This is the second time I have committed this offense. Need 
I add that the magazine is very valuable to me personally and 
a H. HATTON, district forest supervisor, Den- 
ver, 0. 
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CATTLE OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


ROSPECTS FOR THE CATTLE INDUSTRY during the 

next year or eighteen months appear decidedly favorable, 
according to the August cattle-outlook report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Market shipments of cattle and 
calves during the fall of 1927 are expected to be the smallest 
for any corresponding period in the past five years, and the 
number shipped from the range states 16 per cent, or about 
1,000,000 head, less. Feed and pasture conditions over most 
of the West are unusually good. This abundance of feed, 
together with a relative scarcity of cattle and the general 
optimism now pervading the industry, is expected to result 
in holding back considerable numbers of breeding cattle and 
young stock. 

In this connection, an estimate recently .issued by the 
bureau of the present numbers of cattle and calves in the 
seventeen western states is of interest. This statement, as 
subjoined, shows a decrease for all the states since the census 
of 1920, and a total reduction of 4,877,000 head: 


1920 1927 Decrease 

Arizona .....: 1,150,000 705,000 445,000 
California . 2,008,000 1,956,000 52,000 
Colorado ...... 1,757,000 1,391,000 866,000 
SRONG: issued 715,000 605,000 110,000 
Hensas. 20.55%: 2,975,000 2,625,000 350,000 
Montana ...... 1,370,000 1,190,000 180,000 
Nebraska ..... 3,154,000 2,872,000 282,000 
NGCVAGA 660sss< 456,000 366,000 90,000 
New Mexico ... 1,700,000 1,189,000 511,000 
North Dakota... 1,335,000 1,146,000 189,000 
Oklahoma . 2,074,000 1,723,000 351,000 
Oregon. «52% 891,000 687,000 204,000 
South Dakota... 2,388,000 1,727,000 661,000 
RNS: 3 SB Viwiaiie 6,890,000 6,136,000 754,000 
LU See 556,000 472,000 84,000 
Washington ... 613.000 544,000 69,000 
Wyoming .,.. 950,000 771,000 179,000 

30,982,000 26,105,000 4,877,000 


It is anticipated that consumer demand for beef will con- 
tinue good for several months, with a slight tendency toward 
a decrease. Although the price of corn this fall will prob- 
ably be higher than in 1926, the August crop report indicated 
a corn harvest 6 per cent larger than in 1926 in the states of 
the Corn Belt west of the Mississippi River, and it seems likely 
that the demand for feeder cattle from that area will be as 
great as in the fall of 1926. 

Prospects favor a continuation of the general upward 
trend in cattle prices which has been in evidence for the past 
three years. Although a seasonal decline probably will occur 
late in the fall, the outlook is that it will be less than usual. 
With prospective supplies of range cattle smaller than in 
recent years, and present prices of most classes and grades 
higher than at any time since early in 1921, prices of grass 
cattle this fall are expected to go higher than last year. 

The cattle industry now appears to be at about the same 
point in the production cycle as in 1897 and 1898, and 1911 
and 1912. During those years beef production. was beginning 
to be profitable after several years of heavy marketings and 
low prices. As prices advanced, breeding stock was held back 
and ranges were restocked, with the result that the number 
of cattle in the twelve western states, including Texas, 
increased from 14,500,000 in 1912 to 20,700,000 in 1917. This 
tremendous increase in numbers was followed by liquidation, 
a prolonged period of relatively low prices, and generally 
unfavorable conditions in the industry. The maintenance of 
the cattle of the country at a point only sufficient to provide 
supplies of beef approximately equal to those of this year. 
making allowances for population increases, would tend to 
eliminate many of the violent fluctuations of the past. 
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BUYING FEEDER CATTLE DIRECT 


NDER THIS HEADING, Jay Whitson, in Wallaces’ 

Farmer for August 19, 1927, discusses some of the rea- 
sons why the buying of feeder cattle direct from the range 
is on the increase in the Corn Belt. We quote: 


“Buying range cattle direct has not always proved 
cheaper and more satisfactory for Corn Belt feeders than buy- 
ing in public stock-yards. Poor judgment as to quality, un- 
usually large shrinks in transit, lack of uniformity as to size 
and quality, errors in estimates as to weight of cattle pur- 
chased by the head, have brought disappointments to some 
that have purchased cattle direct. Nevertheless, this method 
of buying is on the increase, and with good reason. At least 
one-fourth of the range cattle fattened in Iowa feed-lots the 
last year did not come through public stock-yards. The num- 
ber coming direct has doubled during the last five years, 
according to those who have studied the shipments into the 
state. I am confident that within six or eight years at least 
one-half the cattle fattened in Iowa will move direct from 
their grower’s shipping-point to the station of the man who 
will finish them for slaughter. 

“There are good and logical reasons why direct movement 
has increased and will continue to do so. The handling of 
stocker and feeder cattle at the public stock-yards is alto- 
gether too complicated, and takes too large a share of what 
the grower receives and the Corn Belt buyer pays. The per- 
centage and total amount taken have increased during the past 
ten years. This is due to stock-yard handling and commis- 
sion charges being on a war-time basis, or nearly so. It is 
also due in part to the shift to younger cattle fed in larger 
numbers. When yardage charges, and to a large extent com- 
mission charges, are on a head basis, they take a much larger 
share of the selling or purchase price of a 450-pound calf or 
a 600-pound yearling than a 1,000- or 1,200-pound mature 
steer. 

“The feeding of a larger per cent of calves and yearlings 
has made direct purchase from the grower logical. A mature 
steer can stand the double shipment to the stock-yards and 
then to the farm for fattening much better than the calf or 
yearling. Several days in the stock-yards, with their ‘filling’ 
practices and exposure to diseases such as distemper and hem- 
orrhagic septicemia, are much more likely to result in loss 
with young cattle than with mature stuff. 

“There is another reason why the fattening of young 
cattle has made direct sale more logical than with older cattle. 
There is a choice in the sale of mature steers—they may go 
to the packers or to feeder-buyers. The one that offers the 
best market will vary from day to day. In most droves of 
mature steers coming to market from the range there is con- 
siderable variation in condition. Some are fit for killers, 
while others will return most when sold for feeding. Hence, 
unless one feeds on a rather extensive scale, the logical place 
to buy big steers is the river markets. 

“Beef calves and yearlings, however, rarely go direct to 
the packers. The feeder outlet is the only one. The feeder 
of yearlings or calves should certainly give some time and 
effort to establishing a satisfactory method of buying direct. 
There is no one way better than others. 

“There are many small ranches in Nebraska, the owners 
of which are glad to sell direct by the pound. Good mail serv- 
ice, the radio, and the general use of the automobile have 
given them, as well as the Corn Belt feeder of a few carloads, 
a fairly accurate knowledge of cattle values. This knowl- 
edge has not only made men more competent to deal, but more 
businesslike and willing to deal without the aid of a commis- 
sion man. 

“Here and there throughout the cattle-feeding communi- 
ties of the Corn Belt are found men who, through extensive 
feeding operations, keenness of judgment, and ‘cattle sense,’ 
are the equals, if not the superiors, of the men buying feeders 
for public stock-yard commission firms. Cattle-feeders should 
make use of these men more largely. Eventually it may 
work out that these men will buy as a part of farm organiza- 
tion service. But it should come through a growth of buying 
for their neighbors and feeders in near-by communities. This 
method of direct buying offers possibilities of expansion in 
those areas where men of the right qualifications to do the 
buying are located. 

“Located in the cattle-growing regions are men who will 
buy steers on order for Corn Belt feeders. I know two Iowa 
communities for which an order-buyer in Texas furnishes the 
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bulk of cattle fed. His work has been very satisfactory, as 
near as I have been able to learn. But all order-buyers located 
in the cattle-growing country have not done so well by those 
who paid them. Getting a good one is the big thing to make 
this method a success. 

“A few Texas firms have been selling cattle direct to 
feeders by description and grade. The S. M. S. people were 
pioneers in this method. The number handled by this method 
is increasing. The plan has been adopted and modified by 
some dealers. Properly handled, this method has possibilities. 

“Methods of marketing, like certain ways of tending 
crops, become unsatisfactory with changed conditions. Stock- 
yard buying is no longer the logical and most economical 
method of getting all our range steers for feeding. This, 
however, does not justify a hurried trip on the part of a 
feeder to some convenient cattle-raising country, with no pre- 
vious knowledge as to the men having cattle for sale, the 
grade of cattle raised, or the condition and size of the cattle 
to be marketed. Establishing a satisfactory direct-dealing 
connection is not often achieved by a blind trip to the cattle 
country. Such a trip is apt to put one in touch with only 
scalpers, traders, men having cattle whose ownership is in 
question because of mortgages, or those who will insist on 
selling without sorting, or perhaps insist on selling the whole 
herd. Both producers and feeders have a chance to benefit 
by direct dealing, but it is still a hard job to find a range 


cattleman who can furnish you exactly what you want year 
after year.” 


WHERE PACKERS GET THEIR LIVE STOCK 


N CONNECTION with the lively discussion of the country- 

buying problem at present going on, the following table 
may be of interest. It shows the percentages of live stock 
killed by 600 packers and slaughterers, handling about 75 
per cent of all the animals slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion, that were bought through public stock-yards and through 
other sources: 


Purchased at From Other 


Stock-Yards Sources 
Cattle— 
BOAO 2st ice a ah gi oS ee 89.80 10.20 
Oo MOMtnS ISS ns oe 89.89 10.11 
Calves— 
TR as a a ee in cera 85.28 14.72 
we WRONG, IOAF 2 oe 83.72 16.28 
Swine— 
ee aie a ek 72.85 27.15 
& Monee: BOAT oe 67.15 82.85 
Sheep— 
I cc 84.64 15.36 
& WMONICNS:. 1927.5 ote 82.90 17.10 


CARDS STACKED AGAINST CATTLE-FINISHER 


J.E. P. 


(ee ee ARE SQUAWKING AUDIBLY. For 
several years they have had a distinct advantage over 
the breeder in the beef-making operation. Stock cattle have 
been actually cheap and the feed-bill low. All the protest 
registered during 1926 concerning losses in cattle-feeding 
were based on heavy steers, as practically all the light cattle 
paid well for their board. Last fall, when feed-lots were 
replenished, finishers picked up a cheap crop of cattle, result- 
ing in margins of $3 to $7 per cwt. in the finality of the 
operation, many instances having been recorded where the 
feeder’s margin was 100 per cent over initial cost. This 
means that the breeder did not get his share of such prosperity 
as the cattle industry ran into shortly after the turn of the 
year; but, under new conditions, he is in a position to dictate 
terms, if not literally to demand his pound of flesh. 

Both the feed and the stock-cattle situation is against the 
finisher, with this exception: Last year the whole country 
was short of roughage; on this occasion there is a welter of 
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it from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean. But 
corn has doubled in value meanwhile, and cheap nitrogenous 
concentrates have disappeared. The logical result will be 
restriction of winter feeding, which will be distinctly to the 
advantage of the regular feeder, by excluding the in-and- 
cuter to a large extent. In fact, the latter was deterred from 
buying cattle last fall in consequence of the bad market for 
fat cattle at that period. For months past he has been cuss- 
ing his own timidity, but is still far from reconciled to new 
stocker and feed prices; consequently he will not be a factor. 


Much hubbub and misrepresentation has been indulged in 
regarding the corn situation, prospect, or whatever it may be 
termed. West of the Missouri River, where corn was a fail- 
ure last year, a big crop has been harvested; and that state- 
ment includes Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. Nebraska and 
the Dakotas have a lot of corn, and that crop has been a suc- 
cess elsewhere in the Northwest. Eastern Iowa, Illinois, and 
Indiana will be short; but, regardless of what happens in 
September, there will be a world of feed, and cattle will be 
needed to salvage it, which accounts for recent stock-cattle 
market resiliency, destroying the hopes of a coterie of bar- 
gain-hunters awaiting the usual fall bargain sale, which will 
probaly not materialize. 

The East is short of cattle, and, now that its summer 
crop of fat beef is about run, is giving the replacement prob- 
lem consideration. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland have 
been in the Chicago market recently, picking up light stock- 
ers and showing marked preference for quality, although 
anything with reasonable beef type wearing a hide is accept- 
able. 

That winter cattle-feeding will be on a moderate scale is 
a statement not open to successful contradiction, and it is 
equally obvious that feeders will go into the winter with a 
crop of light, young cattle, a large percentage of which will 
be intended for carrying through the winter to consume rough- 
age. The crop of heavy feeders acquired last fall will not be 
repeated for several reasons, including initial cost, scarcity 
of mature steers all over the West, and the fact that plain 
weighty cattle are being severely penalized when ready for 
the butcher. The present stock-cattle situation is prompting 
many feeders to switch to dairy cattle and get on the weekly 
creamery pay-roll. 

More money has been made feeding high-cost than cheap 
corn in the past, although heretofore expensive corn has 
meant relatively cheap stock cattle. On this occasion both 
are costly, so that feeders are confronted with new problems. 


LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


RICES PAID BY PACKERS operating under federal 

inspection for the year ending with July, 1927, have been 
computed as below by the Department of Live Stock Economics 
of the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. The 
base of 100 represents average prices for the five-year period, 
1921-25: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1926—August ............. veeetiel 105 123 115 
September .................. 112 131 120 
EE ee 117 138 118 
November .................. 120 135 112 
December ............-.-. . 119 136 101 
1927—January ................. nie! 133 94 
Peery ............. 116 129 97 
PN aiientdestaaenaieoos 112 118 101 
SID iosszisnininsthaccnnel 114 115 108 

I eisniainsssbisiciceniaicebeesa 116 106 108 

WE vaicstahise Secchi a kone 120 102 116 


Mo hae - 124 99 113 
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EAST AND WEST 
J. E. P, 


N ENGLISHMAN NAMED KIPLING once wrote some 
twaddle in which he emphasized differences between East 
and West, incidentally intimating that all down through the 
coming ages it would be impossible for them to get together. 
Doubtless he had in mind occidental and oriental civiliza- 
tions, having no particular reference to this North American 
continent and its much-advertised melting-pot. Fifty years 
back there was a radical difference between the habits, cus- 
toms, and manners of easterners and westerners; and the 
farther east of Chicago one traveled, the more apparent it 
became. Under new conditions, humanity has become stand- 
ardized. A Californian may be identified by frequency of 
conversational reference to climate, and occasionally an old- 
style Texan announces his location vociferously, asserting 
that he is “proud of it;” but, in the main, colloquialisms, with 
respect to both speech and apparel, have disappeared. In 
New York the other day I met a Wyoming acquaintance 
minus his four-punch hat. “It looked so out of place that I 
bought another,” he explained. The flapper one meets in 
droves in Philadelphia is not one whit different from her Mon- 
tana sister. In fact, the latter frequently displays better 
taste in her costume. 

During the Spanish-American War, the story goes, two 
volunteers became chummy in a Florida camp. One belonged 
to a Maine, the other to an Arkansas regiment. Said the lat- 
ter to his companion one day: “There ain’t so much differ- 
ence between we-uns and you-uns after all. You-uns say ‘I 
guess,’ and we-uns say ‘I reckon.’” “Yes,” retorted the 
Maineite, “an’ we can guess a dern site better than you can 
reckon any day.” That sectional feeling is now well-nigh 
eradicated. The yokel figuring so conspicuously in the pieces 
Hank Mencken writes is a figment of his own imagination. 
With the single exception that it boasts more corpulent femi- 
ninity, Baltimore looks like Denver. Even New England is 
divesting itself of its idioms, although Cal Coolidge made a 
lingual lapse recently. 

Industrially the East has it all over the West. Between 
Chicago and the Atlantic coast is a veritable hive of toilers. 
Riding across the country at night, a continuous display of 
myriads of electric lights creates in the mind an impression of 
a gigantic metropolis. “This is only a factory town,” re- 
marked a westerner now resident in Philadelphia; and he was 
right. Where these thousands of industrial plants find a mar- 
ket for their products puzzles the uninitiated, as the output is 
enormous and continuous. Industry, in the manufacturing 
sense, has subordinated the agrarian type. One rushes dizzily 
through town and city, passing population centers that would 
be considered in the metropolitan class west of the Missouri. 
Fast trains that ignore local business, and are never desig- 
nated except on through time-cards, dash over the right-of- 
way; bus and trolley haul prodigious loads; and every high- 
way carries traffic to the congestion point. 

This is industrial America—the chief asset of the 
agrarian section and its market. Left to its own resources, 
the country east of a line drawn north and south through 
Chicago could not replenish its larder three months of the 
year from domestic production. It is wholly dependent on 
the West for subsistence, as the West is dependent on it for 
an outlet for it beef, pork, mutton, and other edibles. East- 
ern agriculture has gone on a specialty basis—dairying, gar- 
dening, tobacco-growing, and poultry-raising. The great 
cities consume incredible quantities of small fruits that, with 
adequate fertilization, make it possible profitably to cultivate 
the naturally sterile soils of New Jersey and most of Mary- 
land. In New-England, New York, and Pennsylvania the new 
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agriculture is making substantial progress, and it is not com- 
petitive with the West, except to a limited extent and in a 
few restricted areas where general farming, with cattle- and 
hog-feeding, still survives. 

Feeding the populous East is a permanent job for the 
agrarian West and South. Nature has decreed that, probably 
for all time, the center of population on this North American 
continent will be within one thousand miles of the Atlantic 
seaboard and north of the Ohio River. At this stage the 
increase is most marked in the vicinity of Lakes Erie and 
Michigan, which is distinctly to western agrarian advantage. 
as it shortens the haul between producer and consumer. The 
East is prosperous. Possibly it is spread out, especially with 
respect to urban real-estate speculation, which has run riot 
since the war and shows signs of having been overdone. The 
sole exception is the textile industry, which appears to be in 
a bad way. Like the packing industry, it matured and, pass- 
ing from the progress stage, shows signs of decay. The steel 
industry is vibrant with energy. But the main secret of 
industrial prosperity is the fact that America today needs 
vastly more appliances than did the last generation. The 
beef market has not expanded; the demand for appliances 
designed to simplify and render luxurious human life has. 


FORTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


ROM THE FOLLOWING TABLE, compiled by the Boston 

News Bureau, an illuminating picture may be gleaned of 

the industrial development of this nation during the past 
thirty-nine years: 

1926 1887 

Railroad gross earnings........ $ 6,445,000,000 $ 1,127,531,000 

Railroad net earnings............ 1,245,000,000 333,027,000 

Bank ‘Glearings:.... 0...) 526,500,000,000 84,582,000,000 


Money in circulation.............. 4,949,247,261 1,317,539,000 
Per-capita circulation............ 46.62 22.45 
Number of national banks.... 8,063 3,014 


National bank deposits.......... $20,400,000,000 
National bank loans.............. 13,700,000,000 


$1,285,077,000 
1,560,400,000 


Merchandise exports.............. 4,905,000,000 738,379,009 
Merchandise imports.............. 4,465,000,000 717,231,000 
WRCHSS- ERPOrts:..-.:. 508 25...4: 340,000,000 11,148,000 
Stock of gold............. De ee 4,494,843,817 654,520,000 
Copper production (lbs.)....... 2,878,000,000 165,875,000 
Iron production (tons).......... 38,900,000 6,417,148 
Anthracite coal (tons) .......... 84,950,000 43,952,000 
Bituminous coal (tons)........ 581,000,000 94,446,000 
Crude: oil ‘(bbIS;) ...2.....2.005-. 743,800,000 29,249,000 
Wenees (Us) -ciiceecc 832,305,000 465,329,000 


OT eek tatoos eo A 
ORES AGE) cco ee ee ke 
No. of cotton spindles............ 


2,645,031,000 
1,253,739,000 
37,426,048 


1,456,161,000 
717,143,000 
14,384,000 


THE CALENDAR 


September 26-October 2, 1927—Annual Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 29-November 5, 1927—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 7-10, 1927—Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wich- 
ita, Kan, 

November 12-19, 1927—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

November 26-December 3, 
Exposition, Chicago, Il. 

January 25-27, 1928—Thirty-first Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 

March 10-17, 1928—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mareh 20-22, 1928—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex. 


192%7—International Live Stock 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ORN during the month of August made fair 
[| progress in the states west of the Missouri 
River, but east of that line cold nights retarded 
its growth, and considerable anxiety is felt lest frosts 
will not hold off long enough for it to mature. Ex- 
cessive rains and boll-weevil damage are reported 
from some of the cotton-raising states of the South- 
east, depressing the earlier favorable forecasts. 
Recent advances in corn and cotton prices are com- 
pensating features in connection with these doubtful 
crop prospects. Toward the close of the month, how- 
ever, wheat values declined sharply. 

Top quotations on heavy slaughter cattle are still 
swinging around the $14.50 mark, but medium grades 
have lost about a dollar. Stockers are scarce and 
higher. Hogs, in the slough so long, are slowly 
working their way out. Sheep and lambs show little 
change for the month. The hide indicator is pointing 
upward. Wools are stable. 

In the industries, iron- and steel-mills report 
operations of about 65 per cent of capacity. While 
the soft-coal strike remains unsettled, non-union 
mines are increasing their output, and no fuel short- 
age has so far been experienced. An advance in 
prices of anthracite has been announced for Septem- 
ber 1. Automobile and furniture factories have not 
yet recovered from their summer lethargy. Textile 
machinery is fairly active. Shoe-manufacturers are 
busy, and have marked up prices to correspond with 
the rise in leather. Car-loadings have lately been 
running below last year’s. 

Both wholesalers and retailers complain of the 
bad effect of the variable weather on business. Tend- 
ing to offset this influence are the relatively low 
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supplies of stocks on hand, reinforced by caution in 
making new commitments. With the change of the 
season, an upward turn in most lines is looked for. 

In the stock market, some spectacular displays of 
pyrotechnics have been witnessed, several of the 
leading industrial and railway shares reaching 
hitherto unknown heights. Bonds are steady. Money 
is easy and abundant. Foreign exchange is firm. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week 
ending August 25 was two points higher than a 
month ago—$3.19 as against $3.17. The figure for 
the corresponding date last year was $3.43. 


THE NEW FARM BILL 


ROM CONFERENCES between Mr. Coolidge 
P= what are styled “certain administration 

leaders” there has emerged the draft of a new 
farm relief bill, details of which are now available. 
It provides for the creation of a Federal Farm 
Board, to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
three members to be appointed by the President. 
This board will act in a general advisory capacity in 
adjusting production to market requirements, and 
developing policies for the control and disposal of 
surpluses. It will encourage the organization of co- 
operative marketing associations, assist in the broad- 
ening of domestic and foreign outlets, and estimate 
early in the season the amounts of new crops that 
presumably can be disposed of at satisfactory prices. 
The board is further authorized, from names sub- 
mitted by co-operative associations, to select an 
advisory council of seven members for each com- 
modity believed to require the application of the act, 
whose duty it shall be to call the attention of the 
board to matters demanding its consideration and 
to help in formulating a constructive production 
program. 

When the Federal Farm Board has determined 
that there exists an excessive surplus of any given 
commodity, it is empowered to organize a stabiliza- 
tion corporation, to open subscriptions for the capital 
stock of such corporation, and to make advances for 
its operations from a revolving fund. The corpora- 
tions shall have power to buy in the open market, 
and to hold for sale whenever conditions seem to 
warrant, such amounts of the commodities which 
they represent as they may deem necessary to 
stabilize prices. Provision is made that the inter- 
mediate credit banks may advance to any stabilization 
corporation up to 60 per cent of the current market 
value of the amount of the commodity so withdrawn 
from the open market, upon warehouse receipts or 
shipping documents, and funds covering the remain- 
ing 40 per cent of the purchase price may be obtained 
from the revolving fund. Profits made on these 
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transactions in favorable years are to be paid into a 
reserve fund, to cover losses incurred in unfavorable 
years. If the deficit at any time should exceed the 
amount accumulated in the reserve fund, it is to be 
paid by the Federal Farm Board out of the revolving 
fund. 

This revolving fund is to consist of $300,000,000, 
drawn from the federal Treasury. In addition to the 
loans by the intermediate credit banks, advances may 
be made from the revolving fund to commodity 
stabilization corporations in an aggregate not to 
exceed $250,000,000; to co-operative marketing 
associations for the acquisition of physical facilities, 
$25,000,000; and for operating expenses, $25,000,000; 
such advances to bear interest at 4 and 6 per cent, 
respectively. For expenditures incurred in the ad- 
ministration of the act prior to July 1, 1928, the sum 
of $300,000 is to be appropriated. 


These, briefly, are the main features of the pro- 
posed act. As will be seen, it eliminates that bone 
of contention, the equalization fee, on which Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s objections were chiefly based. On 
the other hand, no provision seems to have been made 
for repayment of the government loans. If losses 
occur, they will be borne by the federal Treasury. 

What attitude the supporters of the McNary- 
Haugen measure will take on the bill is not sufficiently 
clear at this writing. Already a good deal of criticism 
is appearing in some of the papers favorable to that 
legislation. If this element should gather enough 
strength to defeat the bill when Congress reassembles, 
or modify it to such an extent as to invite another 
presidential veto, we shall again be just where we 
have been for the last few years. After so much 
cackling, it would be disappointing if there were not 
something produced in the shape of an egg. 


ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS 


NCOURAGING PROGRESS is being made in 

K the eradication of tuberculosis from our live 

stock. At present around 800,000 cattle are 

tested each month. On July 1 a total of 17,600,000 
head had had at least one test, and 347 counties, in 
twenty-seven states, were officially declared free of 
the disease. If this rate can be maintained, it will be 
a matter of but a few years more before all our cattle 
will have been given an initial test. After which 
comes the follow-up work, which, of course, is bound 
to be slow. As with foot-and-mouth disease, cases of 
infection, difficult to trace to its source, will un- 
doubtedly continue to spring up in unexpected places, 
after the country has once appeared rid of the trouble, 
and it will be a long time before our slate will be 
wiped entirely clean. But we are definitely on the 


way. 
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Our method of prompt slaughter, after the ex- 
istence of infectious disease has once been proved, 
seems the only rational one under our conditions. In 
countries where nothing has been done to get bovine 
tuberculosis under control, or where only more or less 
ineffective quarantine regulations are depended upon 
to check the ravages of a disease like foot-and-mouth, 
the contagion has spread like wildfire, until hardly a 
herd has been left unaffected. This let-alone policy 
may save money in the first round, but in the end the 
cost, in lowered market value or reduced productivity, 
many times outweighs the expense of ruthlessly 
stamping out the disease wherever and as soon as 
found. The territory from which Chicago draws its 
milk supply is beginning to find this out. South 
America and the European continent have tempo- 
rized with foot-and-mouth until it seems to have be- 
come an established institution, so ingrained as to 
make eradication well-nigh hopeless. 

Among cattle tested for tuberculosis on farms and 
ranches in June, reactors averaged about 3 per cent 
throughout the United States, the proportion nat- 
urally being highest in the dairy states. Of those 
slaughtered at Chicago, 4.72 per cent were retained 
as having been found tuberculous—the large figure 
no doubt being due to the many superannuated milk 
cows shipped to that market. At other markets, 
where this element is not so conspicuous, the per- 
centage was very much lower. In hogs, on the other 
hand, percentages of retention run considerably 
higher. At Chicago, in June, it was 15.43—again by 
far the highest figure. Hogs following dairy cattle 
in the pastures of the Corn Belt, and indiscriminately 
eating from the droppings of healthy and diseased 
cows alike, are in constant danger of infection. With 
the gradual weeding-out of tuberculous cattle, tuber- 
culosis in hogs too should decrease. 

While the proportion of both beef and swine 
carcasses declared totally unfit for human consump- 
tion constitutes only a small fraction of 1 per cent, 
and has been steadily decreasing, this continuing 
large number of animals, especially hogs, found with 
tubercular lesions on post-mortem examination has 
suggested the question whether tuberculosis in fowls 
might not be an important contributing cause. Just 
what the effect of transmitting the avian type of 
tubercle bacillus to live stock would have on its 
further development has not yet been ascertained. 
It is thought possible that the germ in its new en- 
vironment may acquire a greater degree of virulence. 
At any rate, much tuberculosis in swine is un- 
doubtedly of avian origin. For this reason, among 
several others, everything should be done to eradicate 
the disease from barn-yard flocks. As young hens are 
seldom attacked, and are the best layers anyway, the 
plan is recommended of disposing of the birds after 
the first laying season. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM 


HERE WILL AGAIN be laid before Congress, 
[ve it meets in December, a measure for the 

introduction of the metric system. At each ses- 
sion, for several years past, a similar bill has been 
presented. As regularly, our lawmakers, in their 
wisdom, have seen fit to pigeonhole it. Lately, how- 
ever, the reform has gained supporters at so rapid 
a rate that action cannot much longer be deferred. 


That it should have taken us these many years 
to make up our minds to the benefits of such a change 
is a matter for wonderment. ‘Anglo-Saxon con- 
servatism” has been given the blame. But our Anglo- 
Saxon blood has been considerably thinned out in the 
course of time, and in other fields we have not been 
so slow to venture upon new paths. From the very 
first we adopted decimals in our monetary system, 
instead of sticking to the awkward English way of 
reckoning values. 


Cost and initial confusion are the main objections 
raised. But how do our industrialists and trades- 
people imagine that the once-for-all outlay incident 
to altering their standards compares with the annual 
loss in exports to countries which use the metric 
system, and which find it too bothersome to translate 
our archaic and irrational terms into their own 
language? This phase of the matter was recently 
stressed by South American delegates to the Pan- 
American Standardization Conference at Washing- 
ton. And if some mix-up and annoyance at first are 
unavoidable, the sooner they are over with, the 
better. Other nations that have made the transition 
have had exactly the same difficulties to overcome, 
yet have not hesitated. Of all the countries in the 
civilized world, the United States and Great Britain, 
with her dominions and colonies, are practically the 
only ones still to hold out. Sooner or later, if only 
in self-defense, we shall be compelled to follow suit. 
Then why not sooner? Once the reform has been 
introduced and its terminology learned, the beautiful 
logic and simplicity of the new system will appeal so 
strongly to everybody that no one would want to 
return to the old. 

Scientists long ago perceived the advantages of 
the metric system and are using it uniformly in all 
their computations. Not only is it accurate and pre- 
cise, but it is the universal idiom, understandable by 
all men engaged in scientific work throughout the 
world, without recourse to dictionary or intricate 
tables of conversion. What applies in the realm of 
science should hold with even greater force in the 
domains of trade and industry. 


“I am very much interested in and pleased with THE 
PRopUCER. It is the best of that type of magazine I have 
seen.”—-R, L. WHITE, Tucumcari, N. M. 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


N THE PASSING OF J. OGDEN ARMOUR, who 
| died in London on August 16, the country has 

lost another industrial leader of the type in 
which it takes justifiable pride. Succeeding by in- 
heritance to a business that was fast becoming 
national in scope, he left it at his death a world-wide 
factor. Under his direction, Armour & Company 
grew in size and importance until it comprised 
twenty-one major packing plants—fifteen in the 
United States, five in South America, and one in 
Canada; until its annual turn-over had expanded 
from less than two hundred million to over a billion 
dollars; and until there is hardly a city of any con- 
sequence on the face of the earth where the Armour 
trade-mark is not known. 


While Mr. Armour had learned his business from 
the bottom up, at the death of his father, in 1901, he 
relinquished all details of management to other 
hands, giving his whole attention to the larger prob- 
lems of development. To that end, the organization 
was divided into departments, each under a respon- 
sible head. Packing-houses were established at the 
most important centers of live-stock production, and 
branches were opened throughout the world. A great 
system of refrigerator cars was built up, and the 
utilization of by-products was advanced to a degree 
hitherto undreamed of. Each year the major portion 
of the company’s earnings was put back into the 
business, for enlargement of its physical properties 
and operations. In 1923, at the age of sixty, Mr. 
Armour retired as active head of the company, to 
become chairman of the board of trustees. 

During the war Armour & Company, like most 
of the other big packers, rendered signal service by 
placing their resources unreservedly at the command 
of the government. As a result of the deflation 
following the war period, the losses of the company 
were stupendous, mounting into the hundreds of 
millions. In this collapse, most of the private fortune 
of the Armour family was sacrificed. 

Personally, J. Ogden Armour is described as a 
lovable character—loyal in friendship, considerate of 
his employees, modest and unassuming. 


Price-Fixing in Italy 

How meat prices have been regulated in Rome, under the 
persuasive influence of Signor Mussolini, is told by the Amer- 
ican commercial attaché at that city. First, in order to keep 
them within reasonable limits, retail prices were fixed by law 
in ratio to the cost of the live animal. Since, however, between 
producer and consumer there was an army of middlemen, each 
of whom tried to make the most possible out of the trade, the 
result was only to run up the price of the live stock. There- 
upon the government again stepped in, and “with one drastic 
sweep” eliminated all the middlemen. Sales hereafter will be 
made through a municipal commission only. 
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ARE STOCK-YARDS FAILING? 
Los ANGELES, CAL., August 6, 1927. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


During the past winter and spring business was a bit 
dull around our Los Angeles stock-yards, but this summer 
it has been more than dull, making of the yards a place to 
visit and get the mail, rather than the market for a city which 
slaughters and eats about half a million cattle and calves 
annually, and close to thrice that number of hogs and sheep. 

Considering the direct selling advocated by the sponsors 
of the “California plan,” who claim a turn-over of a million 
dollars a month, a split supply was to be expected locally in 
cattle; but when we find half of the hogs and the great bulk 
of sheep also going direct to the packers, there must be another 
reason, 

At the last convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association, stress was placed on direct selling. The 
president of that organization, Luke Brite, is a man who has 
been selling his feeder calves direct for many years, and who 
makes a good job of it, as he generally tops the Texas market. 
I always thought that this was because he has the quality, 
the bone, and the kind to mature quickly, backed by a repu- 
tation, and that his calves would sell anyway and anywhere, 
as he is not afraid to weigh them. However, as in sheep and 
hogs, so in cattle, a large proportion of the California animals 
being sold direct do not go through any control medium, but 
are shipped by contract and country purchase by packers. 
The reason must be either that packers figure they are doing 
better that way, or are not securing their needs through the 
stock-yard markets; or that the sellers prefer this method, 
rather than risk the stock-yard classification as to prices. 

In addition to this southwestern situation, one cannot 
help noting the apparent unrest in certain districts of the 
Middle West and West in the matter of selling hogs in the 
country and placing feeder calves direct from producers to 
feeders without going through the stock-yards. At the same 
time, farm bureaus and farmers’ co-operatives seem very 
hostile to this direct country buying by packers, claiming that 
it weakens purchasing power in the markets which make the 
prices, and gives packers an outside supply with which to 
operate. Co-operative marketing now handles a vast portion 
of the live stock at the yards, and appears to be on a healthy 
basis. My idea has always been that producers have more of 
a chance by selling through existing channels, and by affecting 
supply at central markets through control of volume, than 
by building up a new system. 

Logically, one of two conclusions must apply: either that 
packers are buying cheaper by this direct method, or that 
markets do not supply the volume. It is a question if the 
stock-yards—virtually under the control of a few groups of 
individuals who are more or less “friends,” and often allied 
with other interests as directors—are not becoming “old- 


fashioned” and, through dry-rot, failing in their obligations 
to the live-stock industry. That is liable to happen with regular 
dividends going on for a long period, when there is not enough 
competition to keep them on their toes. 

More stable values in cattle may be expected for a few 
years to come; for it seems that the surplus has at last been 
liquidated. Beef must go higher to bring a profit on present 
feeder prices; but the limit to that is placed by high cost to 
the consumer, the consequent reduced demand, and the possi- 
bility of imported beef to bring prices down. If the retailer 
were donated a dressed beef carcass by the producer who 
raised the steer, the feeder who fed it, the railroad which 
hauled it, and the packer who dressed and delivered it, the 
consumer price, under existing retail overhead for a small 
volume, would probably decline 35 per cent, and possibly 50 
per cent, with the retailer taking up the slack. It therefore is 
a problem of retail distribution. If carcass meat from hogs 
or sheep gets cheaper, that also affects beef volume. 

One thing is certain, and that is that quality beef will 
cut out more and satisfy the consumer, and that quality cattle 
do not have to fear stock-yard competition. It would seem 
that stock-yards must modernize their methods and actively 
assist the quality-cattle movement, provide a volume, and, 
if packers are buying in the country because it is cheaper, 
prove that fact to the producers, and get a fairer support of 
markets from the packers. The markets are necessary to the 
packers; but, if they merely remain a hotel for live stock, it 
may well be a question whether they are necessary to the 
producers, 

Three things are working for the producer: the reduced 
supply of cattle, the growing volume of market sales under 
co-operative control, and the great increase in home slaughter. 
There is a growing tendency to slaughter and ship the carcass 
rather than the live animal. I believe that this is due to 
expand further. The slaughter of lambs in California, shipping 
the carcasses east, has stabilized the California sheep industry. 
There is a great national demand for Easter lamb. There is 
no 'ocal oversupply in the spring, provided the season is 
good enough to make the lambs of a quality to stand the 
refrigerator shipment east. 

As the bulk of cattle are being fed farther west each 
year, with all the great farming development and new irri- 
gation supply of forage and grain, the movement of live stock 
means greater mileage transportation to central markets. The 
railroads themselves, although charging higher rates for live 
stock, actually cost the producers less in. shrink and time, 
through faster and better service. With a possible refrigera- 
tion service of four days from any big live-stock center to 
the markets of the Middle West, carcass-meat shipment is 
even cheaper than live-stock shipment. Lambs which could 
not stand the long haul alive show good carcass fat dressed. 
We may assume that the logical trend will be to slaughter 
cattle nearer to their feeding centers, and to ship the dressed 
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beef. All these things have their effect on central markets 
and on the question of direct sales. 

We cannot accuse our packers either of inefficiency or of 
being old-fashioned. They are constantly on the trail of the 
dollar. We find them behind the “Better Beef” movement; for 
they know it is more profitable to them and to the retailer, 
and more satisfactory to the consumer. People practically 
quit meat where they cannot get a good quality, and where 
they have plenty of fruit and vegetables available. I prefer 
meat, but cannot be sure of getting good aged beef at any 
reasonable price, and my meat bill is therefore very small. 
The housewife spends a certain sum each month, and does 
not know. beef. She either buys less if times are hard, or goes 
to something else if it does not turn out tender and tasty. 

The thought then arises: Is the trend toward direct buying 
anticipation of a new condition in reducing handling margins, 
and consequent cost, and are the greater packers, through 
their ability to stand country-buying expense, giving the edge 
on bulk supply, and counterbalancing the increasing encroach- 
ment of smaller independent packers at the markets? 

It would seem that stock-yards must “whip up.” 


A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


BRITE LITES 


MarFA, TEx., August 22, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The stock-yard and commission companies are quite 
active in their effort to have the Secretary of Agriculture 
recommend to Congress the enactment of a law whereby the 
four big packers will be compelled to desist from “direct mar- 
keting” of live stock and forced to buy only through the 
stock-yard markets. In other words, will-the packer have the 
privilege of going to the home of the feeder and buying from 
him direct, or will he be compelled by law to confine his pur- 
chases to the central stock-yard markets? 

If the central markets are such valuable mediums for 
marketing live stock, why is it that every ranchman in our 
land is disposing of his stock, whenever possible, at private 
treaty, using the central markets only as a last resort; and 
why are the feeders flocking to the ranges to buy, in prefer- 
ence to patronizing the central yards? 

If the central markets are so valuable in securing com- 
petition, why are the feeders selling to the packers direct? 

If the central markets are so beneficial to the live-stock 
industry, why is it necessary to enact a law compelling deal- 
ers to patronize them? 

Why does the complaint against “direct marketing” orig- 
inate with the stock-yard companies and commission men, 
rather than with the packers and feeders, who are directly 
interested? 

If the commission man is such a potent factor in influ- 
encing and maintaining prices, why does he not, with the 
help of the small packer, boost prices, thereby forcing all 
business to the central markets? 

In case of a sudden “slump,” and with the farmer pre- 
ferring to hold for higher prices, would it be better for him 
that his product be in the stock-yards or at home on his 
farm? 

Would selling at home have a tendency to promote 
orderly marketing, or be conducive to record-breaking receipts 
and demoralized market conditions? 

Is there anything to hinder the small packer from buying 
direct, and in this way competing with the “Big Four” in 
country buying? 

Considering the fact that the farmer has the advantage 
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nections, through which he is in constant touch with his 
neighbors and the outside world, is it not folly to assume that 
he is not capable of selling his own product to the best 
advantage ? 

If the commission men could only prevail on the farmer 
to send in a few trial shipments, and prove that he could get 
more dollars and cents by patronizing the stock-yard markets, 
this agitation most likely would cease. 

The contention that the central market system is about 
to be destroyed seems far-fetched when we consider the fact 
that in Kansas City, for instance, there are yet sixty-seven 
commission firms operating, supported by middlemen’s profits, 
and whose chief occupation is to sell to four packers. Ordi- 
narily in business methods one sales clerk can serve many 
customers, but the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange reverses 
this custom, furnishing an average of about seventeen sales- 
men to supply one packer buyer. 

It would be the rankest kind of injustice for a range man 
to dispose of his calves to a Corn Belt feeder at private sale, 
and say to him: “You must not dispose of your stock to the 
packer direct, but you must patronize the central markets, 
and in this way contribute to the support of the great horde 
of commission men, stock-yard companies, and speculators.” 

Should the commission men succeed in getting the range 
men to help in forcing finished cattle to the central markets, 
how long would it be before they would be trying to use the 
farmers to compel range men to market their feeder cattle 
through the central markets? 


L. C. BRITE. 


THE MORE SELLING AGENCIES, THE BETTER 
FOR THE SELLER 


DENVER, COLo., August 22, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Stockmen and others are always interested in the well- 
written articles prepared by Richard Dillon; so we appreciate 
greatly the illuminating letter published in the June PRODUCER 
on the California co-operative marketing situation. 

I have been passing a number of winters in California, 
and have come in contact with many cattle-growers and feed- 
ers out there. I have tried to get a proper understanding of 
their market question. It is a big one, and carries along with 
it an unfortunate prejudice against public markets that prob- 
ably dates back to the old days when the big ranchmen 
unmercifully flayed anyone who dared to ship cattle to San 
Francisco to sell on the open market. It is almost impossible 
to talk to any of the old-timers in California, who favor co- 
operative selling, without this old question of prejudice 
against public markets sticking up like a sore thumb. It may 
be that, in some cases, this prejudice is the result of their 
realizing that their old power of controlling the market is 
slipping away, and that, on the part of others, it is due to 
bitter memories of drubbings they have received. It is true 
that some ranchmen or feeders of cattle today have interests 
in small packing plants at points like Bakersfield, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and elsewhere, to which plants they 
can ship, kill, and distribute their own product. They, of 
course, are more or less independent, and almost competitors, 
of the big stock-yard group. 

Naturally, as a cattle-producer, I am greatly interested 
in seeing all forms of live-stock marketing succeed. I think, 
however, that this war against public markets at such points 
as San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, Oregon, being 
carried on by the co-operatives in California, is a mistake 
and one of their weak points. The more markets, and the 
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greater the variety of selling methods offered, the better it is 
for us; for it means competition for our product. 


I cannot agree with those who believe it a misfortune for 
the Kansas feeder when he sells his hogs direct to a packer 
for slaughter at a local yard, any more than I can agree 
with the enthusiastic California “co-op” member who thinks 
the establishment of a public stock-yard in Los Angeles is a 
menace to the industry. Naturally the Union Stock Yards 
interests and the commission men want all the hogs to go to 
the public yards, and they are working all the time to that 
end. The trouble with the commission men is that they want 
to regulate everything else than their own growth, and they 
seem to have overlooked the important fact that the producer, 
with about the same volume of product, does not relish sup- 
porting a hundred firms and their many employees at a mar- 
ket when fifty or less would perform the service fully as well 
and perhaps better. 

The California men no doubt must realize that, if they 
killed off the public-market feature, in the end they them- 
selves would suffer. Even so strong a champion of the idea 
of co-operative marketing as Fred Bixby, in explaining the 
success of the plan, stated not so long ago that they handled 
their business “by shipping their surplus to the public mar- 
kets in the East.” Just whom they selected for this “sacri- 
fice,” or how it was arranged, was not stated. 

When there is no surplus to sell, an air-tight co-operative 
marketing plan is almost a perfect sales agency; but when 
there is a surplus, help must come from the outside. Just 
now the California men are experiencing this, and they are 
not quite so comfortable as Mr. Dillon would cause us to 
believe. 

I liked his little picture, at the end of his article, of the 
contented California stockman, with his cigar and “his feet 
cocked up on the rail of the caboose,” going to the local mar- 
ket after having sold his cattle at home. That is fine for a 
short ride, and what we all want to do. However, I noticed 
a few days ago here in Denver eleven loads of California fat 
cattle billed to Omaha, where they afterwards were sold. From 
this it would look as if the co-operatives were not able fully 
to cover the situation. Until they do, it seems to me that 
they should devote less time and attention to trying to break 
down the public markets on which so many of us depend. 


If through co-operation we can cause a better daily dis- 
tribution on the market, reduce selling and transportation 
charges, and better the retail selling situation, surely the 
results will be greatly to our advantage. 

In the meantime, I met some small cattle-producers in 
California who complained that the best they could do was 
to sell their odd head of cows or fat steers to local butchers 
in small towns, at prices that seemed to me greatly out of 
line with those of Los Angeles. They complained that the 
co-operative buyer or appraiser could not afford the time or 
attention necessary to inspect their small offering. This, of 
course, is a feature that will eventually be overcome, either 
by collecting neighborhood stuff at some central point for an 
appraiser or by marketing by truck. 

All of which brings back memories to me of a trainload 
of fat steers I bought about thirty-two years ago in June in 
California at 3 cents, and shipped to Chicago in the little ven- 
tilated fruit-cars which the Southern Pacific Railway gave us 
to load in those days. I think our first feeding-place was 
Reno, Nevada! As I recall it, the cattle lost about $10 per 
head. They shrank over 100 pounds. They were big-horned 
red steers—good ones. So you see, Mr. Dillon, that particular 
caboose ride did not wind up with any great celebration. I 
should not be surprised if 25,000 California cattle sought 
eastern markets during the past summer. Even with the 
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modern fine railway service, it. is a hard ride for them. I 
hope I am mistaken in this movement, and that the co-op 
will sell them all at home. Good luck to them! We who 
have local grass feeders to sell do not need the competition 
of these California cattle at Missouri River markets. 

It looks like a pretty good market for this fall, with mod- 
erate receipts of cattle. However, the prospect of a poor corn 
crop is causing much anxiety on the part of many, and, in the 
event of a short crop, the prices for feeders will not be so 
high as many expected. No doubt the California men who 
feed and graze cattle will take advantage of this situation 
and want to buy their feeder cattle lower. All of which goes 
to show that there is no part of the country that is entirely 
independent of the rest, and that even California is affected 
by the condition of other sections. 

A. E. DE RICQLES. 


CATTLE OUTLOOK GOOD IN OREGON 


MILTON, ORE., August 20, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


During the present season, in ovr immediate section, con- 
ditions in the live-stock business have brought confidence to 
the cowman and lifted his drooping spirits from despondency 
to confidence. 


Last winter was mild and open, and all stock was win- 
tered at a minimum cost. With large quantities of snow in 
the mountains and late rains, summer range conditions have 
been favorable, and the outlock for the fall and winter is 
promising. Hay crops look good, which means more success 
and happiness to the stockmen. 


About all the cattle grown in this territory are either 
killed and shipped or consumed locally. Price and demand 
have been much better than for several years past. What 
has heretofore been a loss has turned to profit for the season. 


This being a wheat-growing as well as a stock-raising 
region, not many cattle are fed for the winter and late spring 
markets. For such as we have, alfalfa hay is the principal 
ration. This season we are waiting to see what the outcome 
of the corn crop in the Middle West is going to be before 
taking on any feeder stuff, and we are keenly watching the 
South American situation. 


While I have been a subscriber to THE PRODUCER but a 
short time, I wish to say that it has been worth many times 
its cost to me. Every issue contains some very valuable infor- 
mation. If we could in some way get it into the hands of all 
our growers, it would help to convince the doubting ones that 
a cattlemen’s organization, both local and rational, is essential 
in the growing and marketing of their product. 


Henry Luoyp, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Weneha Cattle and Horse Association. 


UTAH REPORTS FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Provo, UTAH, August 11, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Range conditions in Utah this year are much better than 
they were in 1926. Cattle are doing extra well, and it looks 
as if very good prices would be obtained for feeders this fall, 
as crops are promising. California will need feeders as well 
as Utah, being very short on all kinds of cattle. 


J. A. Scorup. 
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AUGUST CROP REPORT 


ITH THE HARVESTING of winter wheat completed, 

attention is now centered on corn. In July the rainfall 
was ample and fairly evenly distributed throughout the prin- 
cipal corn-growing states, temperatures were moderate, and 
the crop made good progress. August, however, brought 
excessive moisture over much of the central section, accom- 
panied by weather too cool for the best growth. On the 
whole, the crop is very backward, which increases the danger 
of frost damage during the early fall. The government 
report of August 1 gives the condition of corn on that date 
as 71.2 per cent of normal, compared with a five-year average 
of 80.3 per cent. This would indicate a yield of 2,385,226,000 
bushels—the smallest production but one (1924) in twenty-six 
years, but representing a gain of 111,000,000 bushels over 
the July forecast. 

Preliminary estimates of the winter-wheat output fix the 
figure at 551,000,000 bushels, which is 28,000,000 lower than 
the July prediction and 76,000,000 below last year’s harvest. 
This quantity corresponds to a yield of 14.5 bushels per acre— 
one-half bushel less than the five-year average. Quality is 
given as 88.5 per cent, as against a ten-year average of 90.1 
per cent. 

Spring wheat during the month of July advanced 24,- 
C00,000 bushels, to 298,000,000 bushels. This outlook com- 
pares with a production of only 205,000,000 bushels in 1926. 
Much rust damage is reported. 

Condition of oats on August 1 was 74.8 per cent of normal, 
comparing with a ten-year average of 79.4 per cent. On this 
basis, a crop of 1,279,000,000 bushels is forecast, which is 
73,000,000 bushels less than the average for the past ten years, 
but 25,000,000 bushels in excess of last year’s production. 

‘Cotton is reported to be suffering from too much rain in 
the southeastern states, with an increase in the weevil damage. 
This has reduced the previously favorable crop prospect. 


PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT BEEF-GRADING 


ROGRESS CONSIDERED ENCOURAGING is being 

made in the government grading and stamping of beef, 
inaugurated on May 1. During the sixteen weeks up to 
August 20, close on 16,000 carcasses had been marked. Of 
these, 8,167 were in Chicago, 3,657 in New York, 2,034 in 
Kansas City, 1,503 in Omaha, 177 in St. Joseph, 140 in Topeka, 
69 in Sioux City, and 50 in Washington, D. C. The largest 
number graded in any six-day period was during the week 
ending June 18, when 1,477 carcasses were stamped. 

Several packers who previously had not graded any meats 
are now availing themselves of the service, we learn from a 
report issued’ by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. A 
number of slaughterers have taken up the plan of labeling 
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carcasses in advance of requests, and are thus giving their 
trade the opportunity of making their selections from a 
stamped lot. Many purchasers are now insisting that their 
cuts bear the government stamp. “The progress that this 
service has made during the first quarter has been due,” we 
read, “to the initiative and co-operation that various slaugh- 
terers and retailers have extended.” 


Additional support for the movement to increase the con- 
sumption of the better grades of beef has been supplied by the 
decision of Swift & Co. to put their name behind the project. 
Since August 15 there have been on sale at the principal 
cities beef quarters wrapped in parchment paper and covered 
with a _ stockinette bag labeled “Swift’s Premium.” This 
brand is made up of the two grades of prime and choice beef. 
The next grades of good eating beef are branded “Swift's 
Select,” but are not wrapped. 


MARGARINE LAW HELD VOID 


N A RECENT DECISION, the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 

sin has affirmed the opinion of a lower court in that state 
to the effect that a statute prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine, for the purpose of protecting the dairy 
industry of Wisconsin against “unfair competiticn,” was an 
unlawful exercise of the state’s police power. In the course 
of its decision, the court, among other things, said: 


“Under the facts proven in this case, whatever the eco- 
nomics of the situation may be, from the standpoint of con- 
stitutional right the legislature has no more power to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in aid of the dairy 
industry than it would have to prohibit the raising of sheep 
in aid of the beef-cattle industry, or to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of cement for the benefit of the lumber indus- 


try.” 

This seems good sense, and therefore should be good law. 
Although, of course, the immediate effect of the ruling does 
not extend beyond the borders of Wisconsin, the case has been 
followed with much interest elsewhere on account of similar 
situations existing in other states. 


ERADICATION OF POISONOUS PLANTS 


S A RESULT of work undertaken by the Forest Service, 
A in co-operation with interested stockmen, larkspur has 
been eradicated from 15,550 acres of national forests, at a 
cost of $38,267. This clearance, it is estimated, has effected 
an annual saving in losses of live stock amounting to over 
$65,000. The most practical way of getting rid of this de- 
structive plant has been found to be grubbing it out with a 
specially constructed, long-blade mattock. 

On the Deschutes National Forest in Oregon, eradication 
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of water hemlock, at an initial cost of $4.83 per acre, has 
eliminated annual losses of cattle greater than the total cost 
of the work. In the Southwest, studies in the possibilities of 
eradicating loco by grubbing, and in reducing losses by 
changes in methods of range management, have been made. 
In some areas this eradication has been 90 to 95 per cent 
effective. A thorough test of all possible means of ridding 
the range of loco and rayless goldenrod, or “Jimmy weed,” is 
being planned on the Santa Rita Range Reserve in Arizona. 
Experimental work with other poisonous plants is continually 
going on. 


NATIONAL-FOREST RECEIPTS 


OR THE FISCAL YEAR ending June 30, 1927, receipts 
from national forests contributed a total of $5,166,609 to 
the national exchequer, distributed as follows: 


Timber sales, settlements, ete................. $3,253,242 
Grazing fees and trespass........................ 1,530,956 
SI ID ches ichssarienits i cnansioetionsantconahapetins 277,612 
BAU MNO INE sir cscs elioeccaatctectetoiecs 98,749 
WMISSRCTTAMICOUS cnn acon ceccccccstnccdecsnnntonensesece 6,050 

$5,166,609 


This sum exceeded receipts for the previous year by 
$10,948, and was larger than that taken in during any other 
twelve-month period except 1922-23 and 1923-24, when receipts 
were $5,335,818 and $5,251,903, respectively. 

Comparing the income from the national forests in the 
separate districts for the past two years, we get this table: 


1926-27 1925-26 

i er: $ 571,313 $ 772,183 
EE ica nia sce 732,387 753,774 
IB ce eos 379,337 202,573 
A ei isccscctne, 580,624 665,283 
RE 1,162,581 1,276,244 
Ss 1,309,173 1,114,155 
NN orc aac 263,468 258,100 
I cisions nes 167,726 113,348 
$5,166,609 $5,155,661 


(District 1 comprises Montana, North Dakota, and northern 
Idaho; District 2, Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan; 
District 3, Arizona and New Mexico; District 4, Utah, 
Nevada, and southern Idaho; District 5, California; District 
6, Oregon and Washington; District 7, all the central, southern, 
and eastern states; District 8, Alaska.) 


The large decrease in District 1 was due to diminished 
timber sales. On the other hand, the gain for Alaska was 
caused by sales recently made on the Tongass National Forest, 
by which 1,670,000,000 cubic feet of pulp-wood were made 
available for cutting. The heavy increase in the Southwest 


Babbitt & Cowden Livestock Co. 
Breeders of Registered Hereford Bulls 


in carload lots 


425 Heard Building Phoenix, Arizona 





REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


45 head of coming two-year-olds 
The good kind. In fine condition. Ready for 
service. 
H. C. Taylor, Roanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 
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(District 3) is to be attributed to the fact that grazing fees 
in Arizona and New Mexico were remitted for the fiscal year 
1925-26, owing to the drought then prevailing. 

Under the federal law, 25 per cent of the gross receipts 
from national forests is turned over to the states in which the 
forests are located, for the maintenance of schools and the 
construction of roads. 


STAMPING OUT HOG CHOLERA 


T HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that efforts should be made to 

eradicate hog cholera in the United States. While eradi- 
cation is desirable, according to U. G. Houck, in charge of 
hog-cholera control, Department of Agriculture, the general 
distribution and prevalence of the disease, and the enormous 
expense, make such a gigantic undertaking inadvisable, espe- 
cially while large sums are being expended by the federal and 
state governments for the elimination of the southern cattle 
tick and the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, dourine, and 
scabies of cattle and sheep. 


The eradication of hog cholera would require the applica- 
tion of no less comprehensive and rigid measures than those 
adopted for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country, and our hog industry is in no condition to withstand 
such measures, it is explained. Furthermore, says Dr. Houck, 
we have an effectual, practical preventive treatment against 
hog cholera, which is not the case with tuberculosis and some 
of the other diseases with which we are contending. There- 
fore it seems advisable to continue present efforts to minimize 
losses through the proper use of the preventive treatment, 
rather than to attempt the complete eradication of the disease. 


EASTERNERS ARE BEEF-EATERS 


J.E.P. 


EEF IS POPULAR in the East; otherwise current cattle 

values would be impossible. One finds it on the bill-of- 
fare everywhere, with the possible exception of railroad 
dining-cars. Last fall we heard a hullabaloo about what the 
carriers intended to do for the cattleman, but, as in the case 
of prohibition, it never materialized. Competing keenly for 
cattle business, the great trunk lines give beef scant place on 
their trains. Take the crack caravans of the Pennsylvania—- 
the “Liberty Limited” for instance. On the dinner menu I 
found everything but beef. The meal—a table d’hote affair 
—cost $1.50, and was worth it, based on traveling gastro- 
nomic standards. The fish industry was adequately repre- 
sented, and the poultryman got what was coming to him; 
but the beef-producer did not get a look-in. Buying a few 
loads of show cattle at Chicago in December is of little ad- 
vantage to the commercial cattle-feeder who needs a steady, 
continuous market for his product, which is practically out 
of commission so far as railroad consumption is concerned. 
This is not a criticism of dining-car service, but a protest 
against beef exclusion, for which somebody is responsible. 
That a small steak, of indifferent texture, cannot be served 
on a dining-car for less than $1.50 is patently absurd. 


Much of the beef one encounters in eastern restaurants 
is not a whit better in quality than that obtainable in Denver, 
or Ten Sleep, Wyoming, but is the product of cattle, and 
people eat it in prodigious quantities. The writer has had 
an erroneous idea that the rank and file of easterners were 
fish-dieters. Fish is expensive along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and is eaten by the masses in conservative manner. Inquiry 
clicited the information that many families rarely use it. But 
beef is an article of general consumption. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN AUGUST 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1927. 


UCH ADO is being made concerning a handful of $14 

cattle. Between trade propaganda and the spurious 
“news sense” of which modern journalists are apt to brag, an 
impression has been created that all cattle have attained that 
lofty altitude. Nothing is said concerning the great mass of 
$11 to $12.50 short-fed bullocks, or the big, plain, and rough 
brutes selling at $12 to $12.75, or a good type of weighty 
steers at $13.25 to $13.50. The propagandists are silent with 
reference to acres of $9 to $10.50 grass steers, and a mass of 
$5.75 to $7 cows, all of which are converted into commercial 
beef. This does not alter the fact that it is a high market— 
so much higher than at the corresponding period last year as 
to engender surprise, if not suspicion that the thing is too 
good to last; a suspicion that has been responsible for free 
marketing of all kinds of cattle during the past sixty days, on 
the theory that it is possible to overstay a good market, as 
was done last year, when the country showed lamentable 
judgment in the selling phase of the operation. Some cattle 
declined $1 per cwt. during August, particularly short-feds 
and native grassers. The plain, angular, and oxy type of big 
steer participated in the slump, for good and sufficient reason. 
They got by early in the season, when kosher beef was 
scarce; but when everybody went to scouring the country for 
mature steers, short-feeding them regardless of quality, the 
thing was speedily overdone, and by midsummer killers were 
paying $12 for bullocks that would have been eligible to $14 
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Anchor Brand Fly Oil 


a splendid fly repellant, indorsed and used by 
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Your investment is a saving, because cattle 
comfort means greater production in milk or 
meat. Priced now at $4.50 for 5 gallons, 
f. o. b. Denver, Colo. 


Use in the Larsen Automatic Currier or 
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compressed air sprayer, easily portable, for 
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had they possessed type. Some people never learn by experi- 
ence, and the lesson should have been taught long since that 
even a plain-bred bullock is not to be carried into long age 
or weight with impunity, although it makes a presentable 
yearling. A few choice heavy steers have got into the 
$14.50 to $14.65 notch, but, to get these prices, they had to 
be good enough for the show-yard. Logically, they were few, 
as the market cannot absorb any considerable quantity of 
beef that must realize 20 to 22 cents per pound in the carcass 
to enable the processor to make a dollar. Such beef can be 
moved, but when a rough, heavy carcass gets on the hang-rail, 
ingenious salesmanship, or scarcity of .choice beef, is neces- 
sary to get it over the scale. The big, rough steer is an 
anachronism, and should be so considered by beef-makers. 


Quality of Cattle Deteriorates as Season Advances 


Each week the trade has run into a lighter and less 
desirable crop of cattle, from a beef standpoint. Paper prices 
have been scaled down sharply on everything wearing a hide 
that now sells below $13; but killers insist that paper depre- 
ciation is more apparent than real, as yields have diminished, 
consequent on condition deterioration. The corporal’s guard 
of steers of all weights selling from $13.50 to $14.65 has held 
firm, although the upward movement, which early in August 
was construed as heralding a $15 quotation, has been arrested. 
In preference to putting up top cattle, killers have been tak- 
ing good short-feds selling in the $12 latitude, and, with the 
advent of the grass-beef season, have made a healthy, if 
somewhat lower, market on the cheaper grades. In the 
scheme of distribution, a modicum of $13 to $14.50 cattle can 
be absorbed, but the product of $9 to $12 cattle is better 
adapted to the purchasing capacity of the masses. Theorists 
may dream about a standardized cattle market, but nature 
has always turned out of its crucible a relatively thin top. 
Like the poor of Scripture, we have always with us a mass 
of medium and low-grade cattle, and on this occasion the 
ranks of this section of the bovine army surging marketward 
have been swelled by favorable prices, attracting the flotsam 
and jetsam of the species. The South has made a vast con- 
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tribution, the brush has been dragged down in the Southwest, 
and wherever the dairy industry has extended its tentacles, 
everything not adapted to milk production has been put 
aboard the cars. This has been responsible for a somewhat 
deceptive set of cattle supply figures, demonstrating that 
statistics are unveracious. With respect to both quality and 
condition, the cattle run of the past sixty days, while some- 
what formidable in a numerical sense, has yielded far less 
beef than during the corresponding period of 1926. It may 
not exactly be a “last run of shad,” as there is always a new 
crop of cattle in the preparation stage, but the surplus of 
other days has disappeared, and the trade is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


Wide Spread Between Top and Bottom 


A wide spread between top and bottom cattle was logical 
this year, owing to the feed situation, which is always a 
factor. Feeders cashed early, in response to the magnetic 
influence of prices and apprehension that the market was 
too good to last, thus reversing last year’s procedure, when a 
considerable percentage of the crop was held back, results 
prompting the majority to register an oath never to finish 
another bullock. Adherence to this resolution has filled the 
market with a mass of merely warmed-up cattle, and at- 
tracted a lot of grassers that got into beef condition early by 
reason of superb physical conditions everywhere. 


Light Weights Selling Well 


Light cattle have done well, regardless of what they 
were. A lot of yearlings—mixed steers and heifers—have 
sold at $11.50 to $13.50, straight steers at $12 to $13.75, and 
straight heifers anywhere from $10 to $13—prices that should 
insure a wide market for the new calf crop, which will cost 
feeders considerably more than last year. Any impression 
that there still exists a broad market for heavy beef must 
have been dispelled by this time, but that distributive trade 
can absorb, continuously, large quantities of light product is 
patent. 


Cheaper Grades in Good Demand 


Cheap beef—the product of all types of cows and heifers 
—has sold well. This season the market has not been inun- 
dated with tubercular cows, and the result has been decidedly 
beneficial, Fat kosher cows have been in demand at $9 to 
$10, and the general run of $6 to $7.50 cows has received a 
cordial reception. The canner and cutter phase of the trade 
at $4.50 to $5.50 has been sprightly, and, although the bull 
market broke a dollar in August, sausage material has 
brought big money, heavy bologna bulls selling at $7 to $7.50 
on the high spot; later at $6 to $6.50. Veal trade has been 
a run-away affair at the highest prices since the war, or $13 
to $15 for the pick of the crop, as the market fluctuated. 


Yearling Market Prosperous 


Wide margins are still reported. One drove of Montana 
steers from an Illinois feed-lot at $14.50 at the middle of 
August cost $7.25 as yearlings on the Crow Reservation last 
fall. Many cattle have shown margins of $4 to $6 per cwt. 
These, of course, were acquired on the low market last fall, 
and, at the new scale of stock-cattle prices, feeders must be 
content with much narrower spreads between initial cost and 
selling prices. Every yearling, regardless of the condition in 
which it was returned to market, has done well for its own- 
er. To avoid a feed-bill, many calf-feeders took the short 
route to market, making a wide spread between top yearlings 
selling at $14 to $14.50 and a raft of short-feds selling from 
$12.50 down. 
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September Develops Sudden Spurt 


A flurry developed early in September in fat-cattle 
circles. Scarcity of finished cattle of all weights was re- 
sponsible. Eastern demand came strong, starting the top 
toward $15, after sticking in a rut at $14.65 for weeks. On 
September 2 a drove of steers from the feed-lot of Babcock & 
Long, Charles Mix County, South Dakota, sold at $14.75 and 
$14.80, weighing 1,113 and 1,188 pounds, light cattle forging 
ahead of heavies for the first time this season, the top on 
heavies, of 1,486 pounds, on the same session being $14.65. The 
Babcock cattle cost $32 per head in the Nebraska Sandhills 
last fall, showing the widest margin of any cattle marketed 
this year. Simultaneously buying energy appeared in the 
stock-cattle market, under stress of accumulating orders. 


Pigs Sacrificed Promiscuously 


There is nothing obscure about the commercial hog pros- 
pect. Whenever the country sacrifices pigs, it nurses red- 
eyed regret later. On the other hand, a stock-pig-buying 
furore heralds trouble. A year ago the country was spend- 
ing its money for stock pigs with the same reckless abandon 
that characterizes the expenditures of an intoxicated mariner 
on shore leave; right now a pig thrown overboard is consid- 
ered advantageously disposed of, regardless of what it real- 
izes. 

Hog Values to Work Higher 


A short corn crop finds its logical sequence in high-cost 
hogs invariably, but corn goes up before hogs. The present 
trend of hog prices is toward higher levels. It is true that 
a $9.50 to $10.50 market at Chicago is out of line with corn 
cost, which is responsible for pig-dumping; but the human 
mind has a peculiar habit of assuming that current conditions 
are permanent, whereas they are invariably ephemeral. 
There has been nothing adverse to the hog market for sixty 
days past, except heavy stocks of both lard and meats, which 
La Salle Street is financing, and which must be liquidated 
with all possible celerity, packers embracing every oppor- 
tunity to whittle down their holdings. Meanwhile speculation 
in hog product shows signs of revival, and Europe, sensing 
the fact that higher prices are inevitable, is returning to the 
market. It is highly probable that, by the time new-crop 
hogs begin moving freely in merchantable condition, provi- 
sion stocks will have disappeared and young hogs will get a 
cordial reception. The winter market will reverse that of 
last season by starting low and gradually working higher. 


Lard Production Follows Corn 


Heavy lard production has never been possible on a short 
corn crop, nor will it be on this occasion, as hogs will go to 
market at light weight. The grist of big lard-yielding hogs 
reporting at the market during the May-to-August period 
this year reflected cheap corn, and a hope that the 1926 mar- 
ket at that period would be repeated, which rarely, if ever. 
happens. The hog market of 1928 will reverse that of 1927, 
as did this year’s market that of last. 


Lambs Break Twice in Month 


Two breaks occurred in the August lamb market—one at 
the outset, for which a temporary glut of natives at Jersey 
City and other eastern markets was responsible; the other 
during the third week, when receipts piled up temporarily in 
the West. But the slump was brief, and at all times the fat- 
lamb market has displayed resiliency. At the outset $14 was 
the top; on the low spot of the third week $13.50 was the 
limit; but by the end of the month $13.75 was paid. The mid- 
month rise put choice lambs back to $14.70 for two days. 
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GC. L. Heren, Cattle Dept. J.T. (Jack) Murray, Sheep Dept. 
Write for Further Particulars 
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. Westerners Command Good Prices 


A lot of western lambs sold to killers during the month 
at $13.50 to $14.50; natives, at $13 to $14.25. These are not 
bad prices, especially when some of the lugubrious forecasts 





When Purchasing 
Feeders 


consideration should be given to 
eattle which will 


Mature Early, Fatten Rapidly and 


Show a Good Profit 
TRY HEREFORDS 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 West Eleventh Kansas City, Mo. 








Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 


Saratoga Valley Herefords, Wyoming 


“Consistent prize-winners at International and Na- 
tional Shows, as well as market toppers at the lead- 
ing markets. 

BUY YOUR FEEDERS DIRECT 
Save shrink, commissions, and excessive freight bills. 


For further information write Saratoga Valley Hereford 
Association. 


M. M. Cushing, Secretary, Saratoga, Wyoming 


Watch for announcement of Auction Sales 
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early in the season are recalled. At that time prediction of 
a continuous heavy run of native lambs was heard, but it has 
not materialized, although lamb production in the Central 
West and eastern sections of the country is undoubtedly 
expanding, and will continue to do so from now on. At inter- 
vals packers bought second cuts of western lambs around 
$13.50, and at all times there was a healthy trade in native 
culls at $8.50 to $10, indicating that dressed trade can use 
cheap carcasses. The dressed market held up well, although 
on the break early in the month it was necessary to resort 
to freezing at the Atlantic seaboard to make a clearance. 
Feeding-lamb trade ignored fluctuations in the fat-lamb mar. 
ket, advancing gradually until, at the end of August, the 
highest prices of the season had been attained. Heavy lambs 
went to feeders as low as $12, but $13 to $13.25 took the bulk. 


Searcity of Older Sheep 


Mature muttons were scarce, not enough yearlings arriv- 
ing to make a market; but, as the trade needs little heavy 
meat, this caused no complaint, as late in the month fat ewes 
broke 75 cents per cwt. to a $5.50 to $6.50 basis, heavy ewes 
selling at $4.50 to $5. Breeding stock sold anywhere from $8 
to $14.50, the latter figure being paid for choice western 
yearling ewes. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for 
the month of July, 1927, compared with July, 1926, and for the 
seven months ending July, 1927 and 1926: 
































RECEIPTS 
= = July : Seven Months Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle*. ........! 1,546,894 1,820,184 | 12,037,633 | 12,497,944 
CATVOS oo asa ncndus 457,383 541,375 3,728,694 | 3,903,987 
AROS csuis in cleg 3,045,958 2,853,625 | 24,890.033 | 23,423,477 
OOD sc cco: 1,675,645 1,738,547 | 11,784,499 | 11,599,394 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 
7 July Seven — Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle*............. 562,266 658,740 | 4,321,419 | 4,366,275 
Ogs... 1,109,601 988,790 8,895,890 8,818,718 
<0) rere 760,179 827,875 5,569,854 5,284,047 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
: July Seven Months Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle® 2636 138,264 198,280 | 1,828,062 | 1,873,769 
CAIVES ic. ic. ccc. 10,072 10,462 112,231 95,623 
NODS 255i sa tc 38.319 48.892. 550,327 422,061 
“Se 215,903 259,520 1,334,218 1,097,506 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








Seven Months Ending 





July July 
1927 1926 1927 
971,480 | 1,168,015 | 17,632,583 | 8,070,279 
323,460 396,237 | 2,701,621 2,851,146 
1,938,968 | 1,873,198 | 15,976,582 | 14,602,869 
919,796 912,456 | 6,227,476 | 6,316,840 


*Includes calves. +Includes stockers and feeders. 
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WESTERN CATTLE MARKETINGS REDUCED 


ROSPECTIVE MARKETINGS OF CATTLE from the 

seventeen states west of the Missouri River during the 
last five months of 1927 are estimated at about 16 per cent, 
or nearly one million head, less than during the same period 
last year, according to a report issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. In the area east of the Continental Divide the 
reduction is estimated at 17 per cent; west of the divide, at 
9 per cent. Such a reduction will result in the smallest mar- 
ketings from this territory since 1921. The largest decreases 
are in the states suffering most severely from drought in the 
summer and fall of 1926. 

With abundant supplies of grass and winter feeds, im- 
proved financial conditions, decreased supplies of cattle, and 
advancing prices, there is strong incentive for cattlemen to 
reduce marketings this fall, especially of young cows, heifers, 
and calves. The present high market for beef cattle, heavy 
feeders, and low-grade cows may be expected to encourage the 
shipment of fat dry cows and aged steers, and a closer cull- 
ing of old cows. For the first time since 1922, cattle mar- 
ketings this fall will probably not exceed production. 


GRASS-CATTLE SEASON MAKES PROMISING 
START 


J. E. P. 


RASS-CATTLE TRADE opened the 1927 season some- 

what promisingly, at prices $2 to $3 per cwt. higher than 
a year ago; but on the short week at the end of August a 25- 
to 40-cent raid was made. Ed Dana, of Montana, inaugurated 
the season, which opened late, as grass in the Northwest per- 
sistently refused to cure, early arrivals being soft. A few 
head of heavy Montana steers made $14, but $11.50 was the 
practical top at the opening on steers and $10 on heifers. On 
the break late in August $9.75 to $10.50 took the long strings 
of western grassers, aged Montanas getting the latter figure. 
It was a $6.25 to $8.25 trade on most of the western cows, 
and $7.75 to $9.25 on the bulk of the heifers. A string of 
Canadian cattle sold on the same market at $10.25 to $11. 


These prices look good compared with what was happen- 
ing a year ago. The best figure on heavy Montanas at that 
time was $9, a sprinkling of mature cattle was eligible to 
$8.50 to $8.65, but $7.50 to $8.50 took the bulk, and stocker 
trade was on a $6.50 to $7.50 basis, good Dakota cattle going 
to the country at $7.25 to $7.35. The third week of Septem- 
ber a few Montana grassers sold up to $9.25; but, taking the 
month all through, it was a $7.50 to $8.50 market on the 
major portion of the steer offering, grass cows selling largely 
at $5 to $6. 

Consumers are buying grass beef again, whereas a year 
ago it was a difficult commodity to sell, owing to abundance 
of the corn-fed article. It goes to show that substitution is 
practiced in an emergency. Grass beef began running early 
this year from the southwestern area, Osage and Flint Hills 
pastures being in good physical condition. By September 1, 
50 per cent of the run from that quarter had gone aboard the 
cars, indicating early termination of the movement, which will 
clear the decks for a belated run of northwestern grassers. 

Prospects for the remainder of the season are exactly the 
reverse of a year ago, when the farther the western shipper 
went, the worse he fared, as feed-lots contained an apparently 
inexhaustible supply, and, territory east of the Missouri River 
being short of grass and roughage, stock cattle could be 
moved only at low prices. At present killers are taking 
everything capable of hanging up an apology for a beef car- 
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cass, actually cheating the feed-lot} 
right up to the gun to take their medteme 
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Registered Herefords 


Bulls That Have Helped to 
Make the Herd— 


Beau Gaspard.......,By Beau President.Out of cow by Dandy Rex 

Graduate 2d..........By Beau Picture.....Out of cow by Domino 

Silver Dandy. By Beau Dandy. Out of cow by Beau Picture 

Beau Belmont......By Beau President Out of Belle 15th 

(Second dam is a full sister of Beau Brummell) 

Bright Gerald......By Bright Donald...0ut of cow by Beau Modest 

G By Domino............... Out of cow by Kansas City 

Gleeful Domino.....By Domino...............Out of cow by Banner Bearer 

Bright Laddie ...Out of cow by Militant 

CRIN oiiscicicceccton By Beau Picture.....Out of cow by Beau Monarch 

GUANO een .By Domino............... Out of cow by Beau Donorus 

Bonito By Domino............... Out of cow by Beau Modest 
Out of cow by Beau President 


Out of cow by Beau Donorus 
The above bred by Gudgell & Simpson 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


1872 + CHEYENNE, WYOMING seh 


ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 


What Will It Bring? 


The almost universal feeling is that the 
farmer and cattleman will continue to 
enjoy increasing prosperity. You can 
share in this, among other ways, by 
raising better cattle, through the use of 


Better Hereford Bulls 
Already we are getting inquiries 
for bulls for use in 1928. We shall 
be glad to tell you about what we 
have, and could arrange for deliv- 
ery dates to suit your convenience. 


Get lined up now on 
what you want 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


yx Arizona Saddlery Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 


Custom-Made Stockmen’s 
Outfits 
Saddles and Fancy Outfits 
a Specialty 


FRANK OLZER, Manager 
Prescott, Arizona 





fre walking 
fothing decent 
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in the shape of a stocker is selling below $7, and, to meet the 
emergency, feeders are taking cattle they do not like. Stock 
heifers around $6 and cows at $5.50 are considered good 
property by finishers, who must have something wherewith to 
convert grass and hay. Early in September a stocker-buying 
furore developed. Many cattle have been sold in the pasture 
for less money than they would have realized at the market, 
as owners did not sense the value of their property, eagerly 
accepting bids $1 per cwt. higher than last year. This is one 
year when the man who goes to market will realize more dol- 
lars from his cattle than those who sell at home. Many of 
these cattle were picked up by speculators, either to fill orders 
or for resale at the market. During August approximately 
50,000 yearling and two-year-old steers were contracted in the 
Texas Panhandle, destined for eastern feed-lots. 

All the handwriting on the wall indicates a healthy mar- 
ket for all western cattle the rest of the season, as native 
grassers are scarce. Missouri—formerly a source of gener- 
ous supply of both fat grassers and stockers—has petered out, 
and Wisconsin is in much the same condition, the bulk of the 
small package of steers that went into the Mineral Point sec- 
tion last spring having already been cashed. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., September 2, 1927. 
OMPARATIVELY FEW FED CATTLE came to market 
during the month. The bulk of the supply consisted of 
grassers, and, on the whole, they were a little soft, with 
quality only fairly good. Buyers took the stock readily. 
Anything suitable for killing found a prompt outlet to pack- 
ers, while feeder-buyers showed considerable interest in the 
stock suitable for their use. A few loads of fed fat steers were 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 
Your 


Takes the horn 

$3.75 out clean Os money back 
Postpaid er if 
anywhere ; For calves two to = agg 
On market 

for 
twenty-five 
years. 


in } ten months old 


United 


States A ten-year-old ee. 
boy can use it ” 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarillo, Tex. Marfa, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. Santa Maria, Cal. 
El Paso, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. Wichita, Kan. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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received from time to time, prices ranging from $12 to $13 
on the bulk of the good stock, with one load of choice year- 
lings selling at $13.75—the highest price paid on the Denver 
market since 1919. Grass steers sold quite generally at $9.75 
to $10.50 at the close of the month, with an extreme top at 
$11.40, paid for one load. of fancy Wyoming grass steers, 
weighing 1,230 pounds. Grass cows of killing quality were 
selling at $7 to $7.65 late in the month, with choice light cows 
up to $8—prices much the same as those prevailing a month 
ago. Grass heifers of choice quality sold at $8.50 to $9.25, 
with a few odd head up to $10. Feeder and stocker demand 
continued strong. Good fleshy feeders were selling a month 
ago up to $9.75; the same grades ranged up to $9.85 at the 
middle of the month, but at the close desirable feeding steers 
were selling around $9.50 to $9.60. A big feed crop in all 
sections of the territory tributary to the Denver market is 
expected to result in strong demand for feeder and stocker 
cattle during the entire fall. Kansas and Nebraska, which 
draw heavily on this market for feed-lot supplies during the 
fall, have the best corn crop in several years. Northern Colo- 
rado has a big beet crop and has prospects for plenty of feed 
for the finishing of stock. This section is also expected to 
buy heavily of feeders at Denver during the fall season. 


Hogs.—Hog trade was active in Denver throughout the 
month of August. Strong demand from local packers as well 
as shipper-buyers resulted in keen competition, and during a 
good share of the month prices were higher here than the 
extreme tops at the river markets. Prices were well main- 
tained. Top on this market for choice light hogs was $11 
on the closing session in July, and during most of August 
best hogs sold at $11 to $11.15, with a top at $11.25. Stock 
pigs found ready outlet, with sales ranging from $10.50 to 
$11.50 for the good kinds, while choice light pigs sold at 
€11.50 to $11.75. Dealers are of the opinion that hog prices 
will be well maintained for some time to come. The supply 
of stock is not heavy through the territory tributary to Den- 
ver, while the demand is strong for more hogs than this mar- 
ket is getting at the present time. 


Sheep.—During the month of August the demand for 
feeding sheep and lambs increased materially on the Denver 
market. Buyers are taking everything they can get here in 
the way of feeder lambs, at prices right up to those paid for 
fats. Demand is much better than supply, and larger ship- 
ments could be used to advantage. The market for fat lambs 
was good during August, although prices are slightly lower 
than a month ago. Early in August choice fat lambs were 
selling on this market at $13.50 to $13.85; at the close of the 
month the same grades were bringing from $13 to $13.40. 
Feeder lambs were selling early in August at from $12 to 
$12.50, whereas at the close of the month choice qualities were 
bringing $13 to $13.10. Dealers look for a big demand for 
feeder lambs on the Denver market throughout the entire fall 
shipping season. Feeders in this territory made good money 
a year ago, and a large number of feeding lambs will be put 
into feed-lots in the Denver district this fall. 


Horses.—Horse trade on the Denver market is active at 
the present time. Good broke work-horses are selling fully 
steady, and there are hardly enough to supply the demand. 
Fat broke cotton mare mules are selling a little higher than 
a month ago. Good southern horses and mares are meeting 
with a fair demand, as are also broke geldings. 


“I consider THE PRODUCER the best live-stock paper.”— 
J. A. Scorup, Provo, Utah. 

“We consider THE PRODUCER a source of very useful in- 
formation.”—WINSTON Bros., Snyder, Tex. 
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STEERS: KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up).......... $11.00-14.40 $11.25-14.10 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.)..........0... 12.75-14.40 12.75-14.10 











CONN ates ee a ee 10.60-18.15  11.25-13.00 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.)................ 12.75-14.10 12.65-14.10 
CO aaah eee 10.00-12.75  10.65-12.75 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.).................... 12.50-14.10 12.50-14.00 
GR se cece Sieciscinitpdecen eed 10.00-12.75 10.40-12.50 
Medium (S00 Ihe. Up)... 7.85-10.60 9.75-11.25 
CN ake ica ckeckinsiniccosncs: “Qe ee 6.00- 7.75 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.)...................... 12.50-13.85 12.25-13.65 
CI saccades cc ccnccaentectlacieiccaanecs I «ee 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down)....................+. 11.75-18.25 11.75-13.00 
CRIN east teh a eae 9.50-12.25 9.50-11.75 
Common to Medium..........22:. sesso 6.25- 9.50 6.25- 9.50 
Choice (850 Ibs. up) . 10.25-12.25 10.50-12.25 
CRE (ince heeconcise 8.50-11.50 8.50-10.75 
Medium 6.50- 9.00 6.75- 9.00 
COWS: 
STN ce 8.00- 8.75 8.25- 9.50 
GN eidicra Sthctctetatinneine es 6.25- 8.00 6.35- 8.25 
Common to Medium.........2.........2222..--..-- 5.00- 6.25 5.50- 6.35 
Low Cutters and Cutters.................... 4.00- 5.00 4.25- 5.50 
BULLS: 
Cae Cee a 5.75- 6.50 5.75- 6.75 
Cotsen: GG NROR a ee 4.50- 5.75 4.75- 5.75 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down).... 6.00- 8.50 8.00- 9.50 
ame 46 COMO oes 5.00- 6.00 5.50- 8.00 
VEALERS: 
CTs WAR: CI ccc cern ee neces 10.00-12.00 10.00-11.50 
DRED sacsadatlepssrecissbccnlasisccosecgeanigtavoceecains 7.00-10.00 8.00-10.00 
Cee Se Ciccone 5.00- 7.00 5.50- 8.00 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Chaice (800 Ibs. up)........ 8.40-10.25 8.75-10.75 
Common to Medium........................- 6.25- 8.40 6.50- 8.75 
Good to Choice (800 lbs. down).... 8.40-10.25 8.25- 9.75 
Common to Medium.......................... 6.00- 8.40 5.75- 8.25 
HEIFERS: 


Good to Choice............... covosescceas “CO™ Guaee 7.00- 8.85 
Common to Medium.......................... 5.75- 7.00 5.50- 7.00 





COWS: 
Good to Choice................sccccccseceese 5.50- 6.00 5.50- 6.00 
Common to Medium.......... eaksiee ne 4.75- 5.50 4.50- 5.50 
CALVES: 
Good t6 Gholeisicccccicciics ccs, SACTRES 8.00- 9.75 





TRIN siirtact crac Sicsccaenspceeacecesncosacay A 6.25- 8.00 


HOGS 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 9.15-10.50 $ 9.10-10.25 


Medium Weights, Medium to Choice.... 10.10-10.95 9.75-10.50 
Light Weights, Medium to Choice........ 10.15-10.90  10.00-10.60 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 9.75-10.50 9.25-10.60 
Pe WE ii cect nts sa 8.50- 9.00 8.25- 9.00 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice........ CSET kts 


Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch. 9.25-10.25 8.00- 9.25 


. LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 

] Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down).......... $12.25-13.60 $12.25-13.50 
i ; Medium (92 Ibs. dowmn)................::-.:0 11.00-12.25 11.25-12.25 
1 Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 8.00-11.00 8.25-11.25 
“ YEARLING WETHERS: 


Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down).... 8.50-11.25 8.00-10.50 
EWES: 

Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 4.75- 6.50 4.75- 6.50 

Medium to Choice (120 to 130 Ibs.) 4.25- 6.25 4.50- 6.25 


Culls and Common (all weights)...... 1.50- 4.75 1.25- 4.75 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Seen Sr Casitas cist cisatc!. jcsdiioadeticinns 12.50-13.60 





suihssodistasheicban uiennidcinaabenesbantacnbousiecaaees (=piiuamnantinth 11.50-12.50 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
4 Thursday, September 1, 1927 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


DENVER 


9.75-12.25 
8.50-10.40 
8.50- 8.85 


12.15-13.75 
10.25-12.15 


11.00-12.25 
9.00-11.15 
6.10- 9.25 
9.90-11.50 
8.65-10.25 
6.60- 9.00 


8.00- 9.15 
6.75- 8.00 
5.15- 6.75 
3.50- 5.15 


5.35- 7.10 
5.15- 6.35 


7.50- 9.50 
5.00- 7.50 


12.00-13.00 
9.75-12.00 
5.50- 9.75 


8.20- 9.50 
6.40- 8.20 
8.10- 9.35 
6.15- 8.10 


7.00- 7.90 
5.75- 7.00 


5.40- 6.35 
4.60- 5.40 


8.25- 9.75 
6.50- 8.25 


$ 9.60-10.95 
10.00-11.15 
10.50-11.25 
10.00-11.10 
8.00- 9.25 


$11.85-13.40 
10.65-11.85 
8.40-10.65 








COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 

grades of live stock at Chicago on Monday, August 29, 
1927, compared with Monday, August 1, 1927, and Monday, 
August 30, 1926: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Aug. 29,1927 Aug. 1, 1927 Aug. 30, 1926 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $13,75-14.65 $13.25-14.50 $ 9.85-11.25 
CII Scalise a iciccsmeisaceeninagid 11.00-13.75 11.00-14.00 9.10-10.50 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down).................. 13.25-14.40 12.85-14.00 10.50-11.25 
CGE > ceccasciimeinniaiudeanminencmde 10.75-13.75 10.65-13.25 9.75-10.50 
TR ccc cesacdlaetincoeine 8.75-11.75 8.75-10.75 7.60- 9.75 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 10.50-12.75  10.15-13.25 9.00-10.90 

HEIFERS: 

Gaul tor Cee se cin 8.50-13.25 8.50-12.00 7.75-10.75 

COWS: 

Glee Oe CR ee eee 6.75-10.25 6.50- 9.50 6.25- 8.25 


FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)........-... 8.75-10.00 8.50- 9.50 7.25- 8.00 





Common to Medium........................s-0--- 7.00- 8.75 7.00- 8.50 6.00- 7.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down). 8.50- 9.75 8.25- 9.25 7.35- 8.25 
Common to Medium............. ............-++- 6.50- 8.50 6.50- 8.25 6.25- 7.35 


HOGS: 

Medium Weight (200 to 250 Ibs.)....... 9.75-10.80 9.45-11.10  12.90-14.50 
LAMBS: 

eemeems. 00) CRG 11.00-13.85 12.00-14.15 12.25-15.00 


MEAT AND LIVE STOCK IN AUGUST 


ROM A REVIEW of the meat and live-stock situation in 
August issued by the Institute of American Meat Packers 
we quote the following paragraphs: 


PORK AND SWINE 


“The English markets for meats showed a decided im- 
provement during the last two weeks of the month, hams 








































Corrects Abortion Loss, 
Decreased Milk Flow 
and 
General Run-Down 
Condition 





Germ-a-Tone aids in the di- 
gestive processes and helps 
the system throw off disease 
germs. 


Its regular use, mixed with 
the salt, tones up the cow’s 
bodily functions and fortifies 
your entire herd against germ 
infection. 


No better remedy has ever been 
discovered for the treatment and 
prevention of cow diseases re- 
Germ-a-Tone is sponsible for loss of calves. 


being put in 
stock by leading Results Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


Feed Stores New free booklet explains how 
and cows can be made more profitable 
Drug Stores at small cost. Send for copy today. 


THE GERMICIDE CO. 


425 Lincoln Street Denver, Colorado 
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especially showing a noteworthy advance. 
volume of buying for shipment. Lard prices in England also 
showed some improvement. There was a fair trade in meats 
with continental countries, and a fair lard business. Substan- 
tial quantities of lard were shipped from this country toward 
the end of the month. 

“In the domestic field, the large volume of the smoked- 
meat trade and the good demand for fresh pork were out- 
standing features. However, although the volume of the 
smoked-meat trade showed a considerable increase over that 
of last year, prices were relatively low. The lard trade was 
fairly satisfactory. 

“The quality of the hogs which came to market was only 
fair. An increase in the proportion of light, unfinished ani- 
mals was noticeable, especially toward the latter part of the 
month. The relationship between hog and product prices was 
more favorable throughout the month than it has been for 
some time. 


There was a good 


CATTLE AND BEEF 


“Receipts of cattle, although smaller at leading markets 
than during the same month a year ago, were rather liberal, 
showing an increase over the previous month. The market 
showed the effect of this increased supply, declining $1 or 
more from the high point; but the decline was confined to 
medium grades. Choice and prime grades held steady at the 
highest levels of the season. 

“The market for dressed beef was fair, with prices steady 
to a little stronger for the month as a whole. 

“The hide market declined during the early part of the 
month, but recovered during the latter part. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


“Receipts of sheep and lambs during the first part of the 
month were about steady, as compared with a month ago, but 
increased during the month, the last week’s receipts being 
the largest of any week this season, indicating that the range 
supply is headed for the market. The supply of ewes and 
mature sheep was small, and prices remained steady until the 
latter part of month, when they were considerably lower. 
With an improved demand, the lamb market advanced during 
the early part of the month. However, with an excessive 
supply during the latter part, the market declined sharply. 

“The market for dressed lamb was fairly good. 

“The wool market was fairly active, and prices were firm, 
with a slightly higher tendency.” 


HIDE OUTLOOK BEST IN YEARS 


J.E.P. 


IDE VALUES took a sharp upturn late in August. The 

previous rise had its logical sequence in a setback, tan- 
ners serving notice that they would go out of business in 
preference to following further appreciation. Recent events 
indicate that they were ignorant of their onions. Between 
restricted cattle slaughter and reduction of stocks, the statis- 
tical position of both hides and leather has materially and 
permanently improved. After fighting the market several 
weeks, tanners came into camp, a general increase of 1% 
cents per pound resulting. At the appreciation, demand be- 
came urgent, packers reporting that they had no more hides 
to sell. Heavy native steers moved up to 21% cents; light 
native cows, to 21 cents. Country hides followed, 18 cents 
being refused for 45- to 60-pound buffs, and good extremes 
being held at 21 cents or better. Killers are holding Septem- 
ber hides at 22 cents for all-weight natives, which is slightly 
ahead of the market. 

Country hides are scarce; at least, few are being offered. 
All weights are priced at 18 to 18% cents, selected and deliv- 
ered, orders being in the market at the former figure. Hold- 
ers, confident of further advances in packer hides, are dis- 
posed to try out the market. 

The next development will be an advance of 15 to 20 per 
cent in shoe cost. Leather stocks are rapidly dwindling. 


During the eighteen-month period ending July 1 stocks of sole 
leather decreased from 4,509,000 to 3,139,000 pieces, and of 
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other leather from 6,148,000 to 3,288,000 pieces, which means 
transition from a saturated to a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Indications are that both hides and leather are definitely 
out of the post-war collapse, and that the industry has 
turned the corner, which cannot be other than advantageous 
to cattle-raisers. Current hide values are 50 per cent above 
those of a year ago, the rise having been emphasized by 
diminished cattle slaughter and restricted imports. Not only 
North American but South American slaughter has fallen 
off. During the first six months of 1927 exports of hides 
from the United States were about 20 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period of 1926, while imports were 10 
per cent less. When the advance in hides began early in the 
spring, leather prices did not promptly respond; but, as the 
situation developed, it became obvious that leather must 
advance. Leather-makers say that hides and leather are now 
on a reasonable parity. Tanners are operating on an expand- 
ing scale, and the shoe industry is at full capacity, with in- 
stances where orders are substantially ahead of preduction. 

Packers have consistenly kept stocks down, and country 
dealers have followed the same policy for months past. With 
packers sold up to the current month’s kill, tanners’ reserves 
reduced to a minimum, and no large supplies of either raw 
material or finished leather readily available, the outlook is 
the best in several years. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Tuesday, August 30, 1927 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (heavy weights, 700 lbs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
RS set asta ecacnsnboneennrsaceeee $20.00-21.50 $20.00-21.00 $21.50-23.00 
SN icons cae cecceatneemmenieneee mmialaaceuoass 18.00-20.00 19.00-20.00 18.00-21.00 

STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 Ibs. down) : 

REMI: acacia beside ce psemiernboienioad TODOQEO. eden 21.00-23.00 
HOU sii a 17.00-19.00  18.00-19.00 18.00-21.50 

STEERS (ail weights) : 

DN itr eae ac ieeeaes 15.00-17.00 17.00-18.00  15.00-18.50 
COMMIT, onsisine nc csccecécccseosssnsnensoncs cosancincreree BOLUOWEG.00  26,00-27.00 14:00+16.00 

COWS: 

MOUEL, . - scsaceeren eke coeeseionncec eee 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 15.00-16.00 
II Scipenctiico at cncissasdisucamasssteae 12.00-14.00 18.00-14.00 13.00-15.00 

VEALERS: 

SUNS aoteano cata tcenaneene areeaee 25.00-26.00 21.00-23.00 24.00-26.00 
MRO sen oko Sesatn ies 23.00-25.00  18.00-21.00  22.00-24.00 
OES iki ei ene 21.00-23.00 17.00-18.00 20.00-22.00 

CALF CARCASSES: 

OS iii ssscticccicancecieuiccatcacenncsimeigin caves Lee guulesisniapabapetiin 18.00-20.00 

OE sinatra 15.00-17.00 15.00-17.00 16.00-18.00 

GIN icine icine 13.00-15.00 13.00-15.00 14.00-16.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.) : 

AOS sascha corp ccc ccsassitns cancapcmmmernmecenn $26.00-28.00 $26.00-27.00 $24.00-26.00 
IE ~ csicccackacsecsiscduccdscsectancieistescioinasaccnae 24.00-26.00 24.00-25.00 23.00-24.00 

LAMB (42 to 55 lbs.) : 

CN coats incencncrenteemneeneee ee pease 24.00-28.00  23.00-25.00 24.00-25.00 
I ec iceidocicmteaaen ee es 22.00-26.00 22.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 

LAMB (all weights) : 

NE cckcetcbscein Din cite 21.00-24.00 20.00-22.00 19.00-22.00 
PON i hai55 csc ichscni betas naiemesaapeteasiemoies 17.00-22.00 17.00-20.00 16.00-19.00 

MUTTON (Ewes) : 

CN  xcxicserccccmnckedioaue seen 14.00-15.00 14.00-16.00 13.00-15.00 
ROTI, scsticsaiccaceaccnecautiesnebsnceescnicneteecentiuots 12.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 11.00-13.00 
CSORRRING: | peices ec cance eae 10.00-12.00 10.00-12.00 9.00-11.00 
LOINS: FRESH PORK 

S40 Di Gti nasa 27.00-30.00 $29.00-30.00 $31.00-33.00 
WOsEE GR: iin nttircidete 25.00-28.00 28.00-29.00 29.00-31.00 
Ee WU ic ccccrcs i centaiessncunacomsnin oceans 21.00-24.00 26.50-27.50 26.00-27.00 
R688 Eis Wi cect nme 18.00-20.00  21.00-22.00 22.00-24.00 
TRAE Rs Wiican 16.00-17.00 20.00-21.00 20.00-22.00 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
B and cured meats on August 1, 1927, as compared with 
August 1, 1926, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds): 





Commodity Aug. 1, 1927 Aug. 1, 1926 ae 
Frozen beef........... 18,515,000 23,509,000 26,351,000 
*Cured beef........... 17,177,000 22,539,000 21,341,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,161,000 1,813,000 2,296,000 
Frozen pork.......... 214,428,000 133,104,000 148,399,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 185,963,000 168,882,000 187,489,000 
*Pickled pork....... 440,752,000 340,687,000 398,593,000 
Miscellaneous....... 66,463,000 57,033,000 63,589,000 

Tis wise 944,459,000 747,567,000 848,058,000 
a iscicicntcttaciacooils 179,029,000 153,572,000 147,166,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WOOL ADVANCE LOOKED FOR 


J.E.P. 


URTHER APPRECIATION IN WOOL is confidently ex- 

pected by most people in the trade. The market is healthy 
and reasonably active. Fabrics have advanced about 5 cents 
per yard, and the goods market is promising. Foreign markets 
are as strong as ever. Where there is an evident disposition 
at the Atlantic seaboard to restrain further appreciation, 
present strength suggests improvement before the turn of the 
year. In other words, the prospect for higher prices on the 
1928 clip of domestic wool is excellent, and western growers 
will be in no mood to contract their clips in advance of 
shearing time. 

Australia is the mecca of wool-buyers at present, and 
the trade is anxiously watching Southern Hemisphere market 
developments. Continental Europe is expected to set the pace 
in that quarter. A representative of the Russian Soviet 
government is at Sydney with a big order, intending to stay 
in the Australian market for at least a year. Germany has 
bought 50 per cent more wool in Australia than last year, 
and is expected to be a heavy buyer at impending sales. The 
Queensland drought has decimated Australian flocks and 
materially reduced the available supply of wool. About 170,000 
square miles are affected, and much of this area has been 
deserted. One station that pastured 19,000 sheep a year ago 
has only 1,300 left. The loss is put at between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 sheep, and around $58,000,000 in a monetary sense. 
On some stations all the sheep and cattle have succumbed. 








FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL were selling at $39.20, 
t f. o. b. Texas points, on September 2. The hay market 
at Kansas City on August 31 was as follows: Prairie—No. 1, 
$8.50 to $10; No. 2, $6.50 to $8; No. 3, $5.50 to $6; packing, 
$4 to $5; alfalfa—select dairy, $19.50 to $21; choice, $18.50 
to $19; No. 1, $17 to $18; standard, $15 to $16.50; No. 2, 
$11.50 to $14.50; No. 3, $7.50 to $11; timothy—No. 1, $11.50 
to $12.50; standard, $10 to $11; No. 2, $9.50 to $10; No 38, $8 
to $9; clover-mixed—light, $11 to $11.50; No. 1, $10 to $11; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $10.50; clover—No. 1, $10 to $11; No. 2, $8 
to $9.50. 


_ “I have been a subscriber to THE Propucer for a long 
time. The magazine is very valuable to me.”—JOHN MORAN, 
Glendo, Wyo. 
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QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 


NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 


Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 


Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 


WRITE Address WIRE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Quanah, Texas 


Cottonseed Cake 
and Meal 


Before placing your order, secure our 
prices, as we may be able to save you 
money. We are now offering New 
Crop Cracked Cottonseed Cake, Nut 
and Pea Size, and Meal, prime 43 
per cent protein quality. 


SWEETWATER COTTON OIL CO. 


Sweetwater, Texas 





| 
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WANTED TO BUY 





Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also 
all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices. 


Bruce Bag and Burlap Company 


1613 Pearlstone Street 


Dallas, Texas 





HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 
The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 


street cars. One mile from the noise. 
The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief” Gonzales and his ‘Royals’ every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 
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JULY’S FOREIGN COMMERCE 


EDUCED AMOUNTS in both exports and imports brought 
R the total value of our foreign trade for the month of 
July down to the lowest point in more than a year. The bal- 
ance in favor of the United States stood at the medest figure 
cf $16,000,000. Following are the statistics: 





Seven Months Ending 








July July 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Reporte. $343,000,000 $368,317,000 |$2,709,485,000 |$2,575,170,000 
| eee 327,000,000 338,959,000 | 2,450,181,000 | 2,640,998,000 
Excess of exports.| $ 16,000,000 $ 29,358,000 $ 259,304,000 1$ *65,828,000 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN JULY 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of July and the seven 
months ending July, 1927, as compared with the correspond- 
ing periods of 1926, were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








Seven Months Ending 








July July 
1927 | 1926 1927 1926 
Beef, fresh................. 143,865 258,415 1,075,465 1,585,787 
Beef, pickled.. sil 1,598,659 1,941,918 9,524,127 10,686,391 
Beef, canned............... 177,521 286,877 1,903,611 1,661,389 
CPG IN assessed 6,036,625 7,151,182 52,838,228 58,135,129 
ie 7,956,670 9,638,392 65,341,431 72,068,696 
PORK PRODUCTS 
Seven Months Ending 
July July 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Pork, Cre cs: 391,187 505,351 4,354,152 9,152,258 
Pork, pickled.............. 2,853,410 1,974,313 16,693,679 16,899,786 
ROO ee ced 8,269,710 7,670,398 62,096,239 90,655,458 
Cumberland sides...... 1,531,117 1,155,994 5,240,186 9,816,314 
Hams and shoulders.. 13,157,956 13,512,369 78,364,318 119,694,048 
Wiltshire sides........... 80,970 117,980 323,013 5,641,085 
Sausage, canned........ 198,204 257,683 2,410,040 2,200,363 
MO onscreen 46,971,734 45,873,427 407,904,550 429,954,697 
Lard compounds........ 629,989 592,076 6,354,293 6,349,585 
Neutral lard................ 1,407,244 1,243,135 13,049,214 10,944,920 
PR siicrcoten se ‘a 75,491,521 72,902,726 596,789,684 701,308,514 


COMMERCE IN LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS 


ELOW WE PRESENT TABLES showing our exports 

and imports of live animals, meats, and animal oils and 
fats for the six months from January to June, 1927, with the 
1926 figures, for comparison, in a parallel column. On the 
export side, there will be noted a decrease in meats of 32 per 
cent for the first half of the current year—all attributable 
to a decline in shipments of pork products. In imports, the 
most conspicuous changes are the large supplies of Canadian 
live hogs coming in, which have nearly doubled; of fresh pork, 
of which we brought in more than three times as much as 
last year; and of canned and other prepared meats, show- 
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ing an increase of around 100 per cent. On the other hand, 
imports of animal fats have dwindled to almost nothing: 


LIVE ANIMALS 








(Numbers) 
EXPORTS 
1927 1926 
Cattle for breeding.......... 3,530 4,655 
Oth 'CAtHO scsi ce 5,053 5,262 
INO 6a hei 24,794 21,747 
ONIONS. eess sd oct ca ei 1,531 926 
PENN Sen Sct see a 5,617 4,764 
Mules, asses, and burros 9,788 10,206 
REOUBIBS ci ccbcicedncwten 50,313 47,560 
IMPORTS 
Cattle for breeding.......... 3,053 1,104 
Other cattle inc cccccecc.c ccc. 145,005 99,172 
PRWUAUNGS «sessed ees iaacicsiei ioe 2,374,425 1,209,457 
MN sessiieitlensansceisitettosniniietedns 10,857 10,159 
BANOS a sic toad caver 1,603 1,934 
GUAIG: 5 ccccsctqiecee eee 2,535,243 1,321,826 
MEATS 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1927 1926 
Beef and veal, fresh........ 931,600 1,327,372 
Beef and veal, cured........ 7,925,573 8,744,473 
POEs SDE oo rics 2 hes 4,017,625 8,646,907 
Wiltshire sides.................. 242,043 5,528,105 
Hams and shoulders........ 65,206,362 106,181,679 
RN ee 53,793,869 82,985,060 
Cumberland sides............. 3,709,069 8,660,320 
Pork, Qeed,.........-s 13,840,269 14,925,473 
Mutton and lamb.............. 389,434 576,521 
I rincrcenicoahccccetinrtene 2,365,660 2,593,662 
Canned: ‘Meats...205.c0553. 9,314,719 8,299,969 
Poultry and game............ 4,128,254 2,933,964 
Other ‘ments ....... 0.2... 16,083,644 16,788,147 
POUONS = sccccercsiee ES 181,948,121 268,186,652 
IMPORTS 
Beef and veal, fresh........ 10,816,527 8,824,968 
POPE. “PORN ee Ace 8,732,920 2,789,332 
Mutton and lamb.............. 582,681 1,045,473 
Other Weate .....26..<32... 2,440,858 814,138 
Canned meats. ........-..:.:....:. 21,418,417 10,683,342 
OE  sicectncaeceis 1,399,919 2,381,805 
Other prepared meats...... 9,467,399 5,241,015 
"NOUAIS:. « cczevtvetacbeey 54,808,721 31,780,073 
ANIMAL OILS AND FATS 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1927 1926 
OIRO Oe coe ae OE 46,801,603 50,983,947 
II PIE sssccesiecestedesinilcctaies 7,382,779 7,510,149 - 
"PAN OW sccccis.: xibecs Beer es 3,254,525 4,754,746 
MT oo cern he rae 360,932,816 384,081,270 
Neutral tard 25s. 11,641,970 9,701,785 
Lard compounds................. 5,724,304 5,757,509 
Oleo and lard stearin........ (3,373,113 4,020,933 
Oleomargarine _ ................ 439,603 949,779 
US: calesecuiceess ee ew 439,550,713 467,760,118 
IMPORTS 
Animal oils and fats........ 1,454,745 18,589,459 


France Imports More Beef 


In 1926 France imported 143,000,000 pounds of chilled 
and frozen beef, compared with only 5,098,000 pounds in 1913. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


Lonpon, August 15, 1927. 


HE OUTSTANDING FACT in this period of agricultural 

depression and uncertainty is that there are more cattle 
in England and Wales today than ever before. There has 
been an even greater gain in sheep than in cattle during the 
present year. The official figures, indeed, scarcely do justice 
to the development, because of the progressive increase in 
the number of lambs sold fat before they can be enumerated 
in the returns. As in the case of imported mutton, there is 
a growing demand for the lighter breeds of English sheep, 
or smaller strains of the same breeds. This decided prefer- 
ence is one of the factors that tend to make the live-stock 
and meat industries so precarious. There is so little of a 
herd or flock, and, again, so little of a carcass, that can be 
advantageously marketed. Although a new level in pig pro- 
duction has not yet been reached, the general tendency is in 
that direction, and county is vying with county to that end. 

It is notable that the index numbers of both fat and store 
cattle were five points higher last month than they were in 
June—at 30 and 26 per cent above pre-war, respectively— 
prices having been almost maintained, whereas it is usual 
for some decline in value to occur at this season. Some 
improvement was noticeable in the prices paid for dairy 
cattle. The average quotations rose by about $5 per head, 
and the index figure advanced four points, to the level of 25 
per cent above the base years. There was a slight fall in 
fat-sheep prices to 45 per cent above the pre-war level, and 
fat pigs showed a further decline, reductions of 14 cents per 
stone of 14 pounds for baconers and 16 cents for porkers 
causing the relative index figures to fall by 11 points, to 43 
and 49 per cent, respectively, above pre-war. Store-pig prices 
were 10 points lower, at 80 per cent above the level of 1911-13. 

As farmers have been busy during the last few weeks 
with hay- and grain-harvesting, the markets have been rather 
thinly supplied with both fats and stores; but the light offer. 
ings have been quite adequate to the demand, and prices have 
been somewhat weak. Lambs have formed a good proportion 
of the entries, and anything but the best pens generally sell 
at slightly easier rates. The average rates for first-class 
baconers and porkers are now $2.70 and $2.94 per 14 pounds. 
August is always an “off” month in the English meat trade, 
except for a few special joints; and this month is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Imported supplies are, as usual, forming a 
large share of the meat distributed, but in no department of 
the frozen and chilled oversea meat trade can business, though 
now and then jerky, be said to be consistently brisk. 

As a change from Canadian live-stock imports, we had 
last month a consignment of fat cattle from Rhodesia. The 
beasts, numbering 200, were entrained at Shangani on June 
23, and arrived at Cape Town on June 29, the boat sailing on 
July 1 and reaching Birkenhead on July 24. Only two were 
lost on the voyage. The consignment ranged in age from two 
and a half to three and a half years, and represented the 
Aberdeen-Angus, Devon, and Hereford breeds. They were 
slaughtered at the port of landing and sold locally. There 
was not much competition for them, and the prices realized 
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worked out at 16 to 18 cents per pound dead weight. Twenty 
sides of the beef were sent by train to Smithfield Market, and 
were sold at 15 to 17 cents per pound. 

Canada has been a very good customer this year for 
English cattle and sheep for breeding purposes, and a recent 
purchase from that quarter is that of a Shorthorn bull that 
won a championship at the Edinburgh Highland and Agricul- 
tural Show. Many of the transactions are made privately, 
and the money paid is not usually divulged, but it is known 
to be considerable. Mr. James Sidey is still buying munifi- 
cently, though discriminatingly, for South America. At a 
dinner recently given in his honor at Edinburgh he said: 
“The plain rough cattle which I saw when I first went over 
there forty years ago could not for a moment be compared 
with the grand class of beef cattle which the Argentine can 
now produce, due to the heavy importation of Shorthorn, 
Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, and other breeds, and also to the 
pluck and enterprise of the Argentine estanciero.” Mr. Sidey 
thinks that in future Argentina will take few of our pedigree 
cattle, and will be even more exacting than in the past as to 
quality. lt is computed that altogether Mr. Sidey has made 
purchases from the pedigree-stock breeders of Great Britain 
and Ireland amounting in value to $4,870,000. 

Is the importation of cattle on the hoof a paying propo- 
sition? Recent experience seems to point to the negative. 
Last year the imports of live cattle into Great Britain from 
Ireland were 720,000, or 60,000 less than in 1925, and, apart 
from 1918, the smallest number since 1912. Corresponding 
imports from Canada were 79,000 head of cattle, or 31,000 
fewer than in 1925. Of the Canadian cattle landed, only 
about 20,000 were stores, as against 32,000 in 1925. Of other 
imported cattle last year, the United States sent us 688 and 
South Africa 179. Canada, however, sent us 1,370 fat pigs, 
this being the first occasion since 1905 that live pigs have 
been imported into Great Britain from any other source than 
Ireland. The very large drop in imports of pigs from Ireland 
recorded in 1925 was fully recovered in 1926, some 187,000 
being received, as against 58,000 in 1925 and 186,000 in 1924. 
Doubtless the increase was largely due to the higher prices 
for fresh pork occasioned by the prohibition of continentai 
supplies. 


ARGENTINA AS A MEAT-PRODUCER 


RGENTINA’S POSITION in the world’s meat trade may 

be judged from the following table, which we quote from 

a paper read by the Argentine delegate, Juan A. Richelet, 

before the International Agricultural Congress held at Rome 

in May. The figures give total world exports of meat 

(in tons) for the last five calendar years, and Argentina’s 
share of this total: 


Total World Argentina’s 
Year Production Share 
Re ees phe a ee 948,600 493,181 
RU reece eye ee 1,140,800 683,751 
Ree ee te 1,328,100 831,316 
a | >: 2 ES aA en aero ....--1,838,900 775,929 
a oe he ek eh 1,198,600 739,567 


In other words, according to this authority, Argentina 
produces around 60 per cent of all the meat exported. 


Argentine Slaughterings 
Killings of live stock in slaughter-houses of Argentina 
for the first six months of 1927 were as follows (1926 figures 
in parentheses) : cattle, 1,767,543 (1,535,773) ; sheep, 2,387,688 
(2,320,609); pigs, 107,535 (80,218). By far the larger propor- 
tion of the meat was exported. 
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LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR AUGUST 


Ranges.—Ranges were greatly im- 
proved by rains during June and July, 
and the dry spots in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, western Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
eastern Colorado were well supplied 
with moisture, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in its August report. 
Range and feed conditions were unusu- 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 
We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





ally good in Montana, Wyoming, the 
western Dakotas, Nebraska, Oregon, and 
Washington, with good feed on the 
higher ranges in all states. A few dry 
spots were still found in western Texas, 
New Mexico, southern Nevada, and 
southern Utah. Ranges were generally 
good in Arizona, while the lower ranges 
in Idaho and California were dry. Late 
rains had kept the grass green and 
would delay curing in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and the western sections 
of the Dakotas and Nebraska. The West 
has a large hay crop, especially good in 
Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, and Washington. Con- 
dition of ranges was estimated at 94 per 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 

We buy and sell Hogs, 


Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 








KEEPS FLIES AWAY 


Cleanses Skin, Kills Vermin, Makes Live Stock Restful 


When you keep summer flies and other insects from bothering 


eattle, and at the same time have their skins and hides free 
from all vermin, you have an ideal condition to which both 
In order to get the maximum 
amount of milk from dairy cows, or the greatest gains in the 
feed-lot, your cattle must be comfortable and restful. 


The Automatic Currying 
and Dipping Machine 


is a proven farm-yard necessity. Automatically curries 
and dips cattle and hogs. Medicated oil feeds through 
brushes in rounded arch. The brushes curry animal 
and spread dip all over, which cleanses skin of all 
vermin, itch, and positively keeps flies from annoying 
Made in two sizes—one for cattle, one for 
Only flows while operated by 
stock. Ask the farmer who has from one to several. 
He wouldn’t be without it. Prices and demonstration 


dairy and feed-lot cattle respond. 


cattle. 


hogs. No oil waste. 


on request. 







Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 





cent of normal, compared with 87 per 
cent a year ago. 


Cattle—Cattle were generally in good 
flesh, with a small number of thin cattle 
in the dry localities. Grass cattle for 
the fall movement will be in very good 
shape, but the late curing of the grass 
and dry conditions early in the summer 
in some areas may result in a delayed 
movement. The calf crop has been very 
good. Restocking has been rather lim- 
ited, and the local demand for stock and 
breeding cattle has not been heavy, ex- 
cept in Texas. In a few places, partic- 
ularly Montana and Oregon, some de- 
mand has developed for stock cattle 
late in the season. Condition of cattle 
was 92 per cent of normal—the same as 
on the corresponding date in 1926. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lambs have had a 
favorable summer and are in very good 
shape. Feed has been plentiful on most 
of the sheep ranges, and summer rains 
have greatly improved the outlook in 
Texas and New Mexico. Lambs have 
done very well in Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and most of the country west 
of the Continental Divide. The bulk of 
the lambs have been contracted by the 
growers, and a considerable number 
taken by Colorado and Nebraska feed- 
ers. Condition of sheep and lambs on 
August 1 was 96 per cent of normal— 
likewise the same as last year. 


WESTERN LAMB SUPPLIES 


Supplies of western lambs available 
for slaughter and feeding during the last 
four months of 1927 will be about 15 per 
cent smaller than for the same period 
last year, estimates the Department of 
Agriculture. This reduction is equiva- 
lent to approximately 1,100,000 head. 
The lamb crop of 1927 in thirteen west- 
ern states was estimated as about 8 per 
cent smaller than that of 1926, but the 
death loss since marking was consider- 
ably hcavier, and the proportion of early 
lambs for the whole area was larger 
than last year, resulting in a supply of 
late lambs smaller proportionately than 
the decrease in the lamb crop. 


Most of the late lambs to be sold have 
already been contracted by growers in 
most states. Many of these lambs wil! 
go to feeders in Colorado and western 
Nebraska, where lamb-feeding this com- 
ing winter will be about up to normal 
and much larger than last winter. Con- 
tracts for lambs to be shipped direct to 
feeders in the Corn Belt are much fewer 
than at this time last year, and Corn 
Belt feeding is expected to show a con- 
siderable decrease. There is a strong 


demand for ewe lambs suitable for range 
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breeding flocks in nearly every western 
state, and very few such lambs will go 
out of the western area. 


LIVE STOCK LOST IN MISSISSIPPI 
FLOOD 


Losses of live stock in the flooded area 
along the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries have been regrettably heavy. 
A summary of estimates sent out by the 
Department of Agriculture gives the ex- 
tent of the inundated territory as 4,417,- 
500 acres, or 6,900 square miles, distrib- 
uted among 124 counties. Of this total, 
1,838,400 acres were in Arkansas, 1,112,- 
200 in Louisiana, 861,000 in Mississippi, 
359,000 in Missouri, 195,000 in Tennes- 
see, and 50,000 in Kentucky. Aggregate 
live-stock losses in these six states in- 
cluded 25,325 horses and mules, 50,490 
cattle, 148,110 swine, 1,300 sheep, and 
1,276,570 fowls. 

No estimate is available as to how 
much of the flooded area has been re- 
planted. 


BLACKLEG FIRM CHANGES ITS 
NAME 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company, 
with which our readers are familiar, has 
recently changed its title to the O. M. 
Franklin Blackleg Serum Company. This 
step, which involves no change in per- 
sonnel or policies, has been taken in 
order more clearly to, identify the firm 
with the name of Dr. Franklin, the orig- 
inator of the Germ-Free Blackleg Ag- 
gressin, and to avoid confusion with the 
products of other concerns put on the 
market as “Kansas serums.” 


The original “Kansas Blackleg Serum” 
was developed by Dr. O. M. Franklin 
when connected with the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station, under a process accessible 
to the public. Of late years, however, 
Dr. Franklin has been in charge of the 
laboratory of the company in Amarillo, 
Texas, where important improvements 
have been worked out which have ren- 
dered the old method relatively obsolete. 

The general offices of the company wil! 
remain at Denver. 


CAPTURING THE WILD HORSE 


How to rid the range of the wild 
horses, and what to do with them after 
they have been rounded up, has long 
been a perplexing problem to many sec- 
tions of the West. These horses not only 
multiply rapidly, but, once cut loose 
from man’s harness and feed-bag, soon 
develop a high degree of wariness. When 
corralled, after much excitement and 
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hard work, they have little market value, 
and often do not bring enough to pay for 
the labor, to say nothing of the freight 
charges to the few packing plants deal- 
ing in horse flesh. Local butchers, as a 
rule, have no facilities for handling this 
class of animal, and less of a demand 
for the product. For draft or saddle use 
only a small percentage are fit. 


A couple of years ago, Montana—one 
of the worst-infested states—passed a 
law looking toward the eradication of 
these unprofitable boarders. Similar 
steps have since been taken by Wyoming, 
and perhaps other states. To establish 
a market for the horses close enough to 
home not to make their shipment a los- 
ing venture, the Hansen Packing Com- 
pany, of Butte, has for some time been 
experimenting with buying them up and 
converting their carcasses into a canned 
delicacy for the European export trade. 
As many as a thousand a week are now 
said to be purchased by that firm, at 
prices ranging from $5 to $7 a head. 


RANGE LANDS IMPROVE UNDER 
RIGHT USE 


Where range depletion from over- 
grazing has not gone so far that the 
principal forage plants have been prac- 
tically killed out and the value of the soil 
reduced by erosion, the recovery of 
western range lands under proper pro- 
tection and use is generally rapid, ac- 
cording to range specialists of the For- 
est Service. Recent studies made on the 
Santa Rita Range Reserve, in southern 
Arizona, have thrown considerable new 
light on the tendency of typical range 
lands to recover from misuse, if given 
a chance. They show that range im- 


ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER 
SEED 


Alfalfa seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 per 
bushel; scarified sweet clover, 95 per cent 
pure, $4.50. Bags free. 


GEORGE BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas 


FOR SALE 


cluding elevators for corn storage. 
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provement can be effected by natural 
revegetation under carefully regulated 
grazing, and that this method is much 
more practical and economical than arti- 


Choice New Mexico Cattle Ranch 
For Sale By Owner 


Well improved; located on national for- 
est in mountains of southern New Mexico; 
altitude, 6,000 feet; best climate in West. 
Grazing rights permanent for 250 head of 
cattle, leased from U. S. government; 
grazing fees, 42 cents per head per year. 
Range fenced and used solely by owner 
of this ranch; no feeding; cattle graze 
throughout year; range well watered by 
never-failing springs. Abundant browse 
furnishes green grazing throughout win- 
ter. Heavily timbered in spots, affording 
abundant shelter. Good hunting—deer, 
turkey, and small game. Will sell with 
or without cattle. Ranch only, $12,000; 
cattle at market prices. Absolutely no 
trades. 


Address N. M., care of 
The Producer, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colo, 


If You Want to Sell 


or exchange your ranch or unimproved 
lands, and will take what it is worth, list 
it with FRANK L. STETSON, 237 North 
Monroe Street, Peoria, Illinois. 


RANCHES, large or small, for 
sale, exchange or lease in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Canada, Cen- 
tral and South Americas, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. 
FREEMAN, Gunter Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 





RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars, 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Five choice feeding ranches, one hundred 


miles west of Omaha. Fully equipped, in- 


Two have small 


acreage of land in connection, making heavy investment 
unnecessary. Others have quite large acreage in connec- 
tion, so that extensive farming and haying operations 
can be conducted along with stock-feeding. 


Also 18,000-acre ranch in Lincoln County, Nebraska. 
Splendidly equipped and watered; cuts 1,500 tons of hay. 


Write KENT & BURKE COMPANY, Genoa, Nebraska, for full information. 








uncertain. 

Conservative use of the range by live 
stock does not interfere with natural 
revegetation, and in many cases helps it 
along materially, according to these ex- 
periments. Revegetation of depleted 
ranges can be brought about just as 
effectively by properly controlled grazing 
as by keeping cattle off the area en- 
tirely. It was found that generally total 
protection over a number of years tended 
to encourage plants of low forage value 
to crowd out and replace the most valu- 
able range plants. 


R. T. FRAZIER 


Famous 
Pueblo 


Saddles 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Send for new catalog 












on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

trom the factory No middieman’s profit 

Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE €& HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 





THE NEWEST 


Snappiest, Most Stylish 
and Durable Saddles on 
the market, direct from 
the manufacturers. Write 
for Producer’s Catalog 
No. 27. It’s free. 


Al. Furstnow Saddlery Co. 
Miles City, Montana 
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With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to athers. Cost 
no more. Attached in one apgration, Dept i 
They are guaranteed. a 
WRITE .FOR FREE SAMPLES. I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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LONGHORNS ON WICHITA FOREST 


To save the Texas breed of longhorn 
cattle from complete extinction, a group 
of twenty-five of these picturesque ani- 
mals—twenty cows, two bulls, and three 
steers (the latter, it should be noted, not 
for propagation, but simply for exhibi- 
tion purposes)—has been placed on the 
Wichita National Forest, near Lawton, 
Oklahoma, where already a_ thriving 
herd of buffaloes, a smaller number of 
pronghorn antelopes, and flocks of wild 
turkeys are being maintained under the 
protecting hand of the government. 

For several weeks during July and 
August, Will C. Barnes, chief of grazing, 
Forest Service, Washington, and John H. 
Hatton, assistant district forester, Den- 
ver, traveled through Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and into the Republic of Mexico, in 
search of suitable specimens of this fast- 
disappearing bovine race. After the 
round-up, the cattle were shipped to 
Fort Worth, where they were inspected 
and dipped before transporting them to 
their new home. 


THE WORLD’S POPULATION 


In a late issue of Collier’s, Edwin E. 
Slosson speculates on the number of 
people that the world can feed. The en- 
tire surface of the globe has now been 
surveyed, he says, and its agricultural 
possibilities are fairly well known. How- 
ever— 


“Human propensities cannot be so 
easily calculated. How many will a 
street-car hold? That depends on how 
the people in it behave. The car will 
accommodate twice as many if they are 
accommodating as it will if they are 
contentious. 

“Also the question of how many people 
can live on the earth depends upon what 
they are willing to live on. The higher 
the standards of life, the fewer the num- 
ber the land can support, however effi- 
ciently it may be cultivated. The law of 
Malthus has often been refuted, but 
never repealed. Obviously ‘Standing 
Room Only’ will some time have to be 
hung out on the North Pole, if popula- 
tion continues to increase as at present. 


“If you consider one acre of arable 
land enough for three persons, you get 
9,792 millions as the limit of the popu- 
lation of the globe. If you think that 
two and one-half acres of all the land in 
the world, deserts and mountains thrown 
in, will on the average suffice to support 
one person suitably, then you may raise 
the maximum to 13,440 millions. 


“But I prefer to pin my faith to the 
figures of Sir George Knibbs, the Aus- 
tralian statistician, who from calculating 
the capabilities of his own unsaturated 
continent has passed to the greater prob- 
lem of the world at large. He thinks it 
doubtful if the numbers of mankind will 
ever reach the 5,000 million limit, so 
long as the human race retains its pres- 
ent national prejudices and egotisms, 
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and maintains its present standard of 
living. 

“If, however, men should ever agree 
to cut out all waste and idleness, the 
limit might be raised to 7,000 million. 
If we may dare hope that the time will 
come when human beings will agree to 
live in peace and harmony, and to de- 
velop the resources of the earth by the 
most efficient and economical methods in 
the light of advancing science, a popu- 
lation of 9,000 million might be possible. 

“The present population of the earth 
is about 1,748 million, and it is already 
overcrowded in many parts. Unless, 
then, we improve our manners and get 
to work more intelligently together, we 
cannot afford to take on twice as many 
more.” 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Your Old Man Again.—First Little 
Girl—“Do you believe in the devil?” 

Second Little Girl—“‘No! It’s like 
— Claus. It’s your father.”—Out- 
ook. 


Too Much Curiosity.—“Willie,” said 
his mother, “I wish you would run across 
the street and see how old Mrs. Brown 
is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned 
and reported: 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your 
business how old she is.”—Boys’ Life. 


A Bit Inquisitive—Lady—“I have been 
expecting some medicine by parcel post 
for two weeks, and it hasn’t come.” 

Postoffice Clerk—‘“Fill out this form 
and state your complaint.” 

Lady—“Well, if you must know, it’s 
indigestion.”—Tid-Bits (London). 


History of a Hat.—What a nice new 
hat!” said his friend admiringly. “When 
did you get it?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “it was like 
this: I bought it first in 1919. A year 
later I had it cleaned, and a year after 
that I had a new band put on. Then I 
wore it very carefully, brushing it every 
morning for three or four years; had it 
cleaned again once or twice, and yester- 
day I changed it in a restaurant.”— 
Tid-Bits (London). 


Cause of the Wreck—A Missouri 
newspaper remarks: “Lot’s wife had 
nothing much on Mrs. Dave Kirk. The 
former looked back and turned into a 
pillar of salt; Mrs. Dave looked back and 
turned into a telephone pole.”—Outlook. 


No Personalities.—Arriving home from 
the party, Mrs. Roeser confronted her 
husband. “TI’ll never take you to another 
party as long as I live,” she fumed. 

“Why?” asked Frank, amazed. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her hus- 
band was standing the heat.” 

“Well?” 

“Why, her husband has been dead two 
months.”’—Sample. Case. 


Right in Luck.—“What’s de mattah 
wif yer brothah, Lila?” 

“Dunno. He can eat an’ sleep as well 
as evah, an’ he sets out on de po’ch all 
day in de sun; but he jes’ cain’t work.” 

“Lawdy, Lila! Dat ain’t no disease. 
Dat’s a gift.”—Everybody’s, 
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CATTLE POOL 
In Operation 


Orders are still coming in for the National Producers 
Feeder Pool. 


Last year cattle for this Pool were obtained in Texas 
and Nebraska; 9,802 head were bought in Texas and 
1,398 head were bought in Nebraska. 


Fifty-one head of calves were shipped in each ear, at 
an average weight of 390 pounds. 


Thirty-seven head of yearlings were shipped in each 
car, at an average weight of 650 pounds. 


Thirty head of two-year-olds were shipped in each ear, 
at an average weight of 900 pounds. 


This year many more cattle will be handled through 
the Pool, since both range sellers and Corn Belt 
feeders like the direct dealing. 


The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


SIOUX CITY 
PITTSBURG 


CINCINNATI 
FORT WORTH 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 
EVANSVILLE PEORIA 









ST. LOUIS 































SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 
THE 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 

















